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UUHEN BARBERS 
PULLED TEETH 


N 1399 Henry IV awarded a London barber_ 

6d a day to draw the teeth of the poor 

without charge. So began the second stage 
of our state dental service. (The first was 
already thriving in the hands of the Public 
Executioner, who pulled teeth as a handy 
punishment for minor offences.) 


We have come far since then. The law no 
longer claims our teeth, and neither does the 
barber. In fact these days everyone wants us 
to keep our teeth, and to keep them healthy. 
We know too that the earlier we start our 
children in good dental habits—by teaching 
them the CD EF tule for good teeth—the 
mote promise we give them of healthy teeth 
both now and in adult life. 


CLEANING Often and thorough, to remove | 
food particles that can cause decay. After each 
meal if possible. 


D DENTIST No longer batberous. Regular 


visits to catch any trouble eatly. 


_ EXERCISE Lots of chewing—apples, celery, 

EK chewing gum, raw vegetables. Helps to clean 
teeth, promotes flow of saliva (nature’s mouth- 

wash); stimulates gums, aids ‘proper jaw 


development. 


FOOD Plenty of milk, butter, cheese and eggs: 
tich in minerals and vitamins for strong teeth 
and healthy gums. 
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In all the usual packings re. sizes aie 3/2 upwards ; also in screw-capped aluminium tubes fram 3) 


A policy for your child 


£12 a year paid from birth will provide. 
£349 in cash at age 21 — 
ora Ps ects for Be et ws 
or 


£444 in cash’ at age 25 


ora life policy for £1,227 with profits 


see 
Write for details for a child of any age up to 16. Thes 


_ Society has no shareholders to take any part of the 
profits and it pays no commission for the introduction 
of business; unusually attractive terms can, aise 


weec™ be offered. 
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AS A NEWSPAPER 


ey the Rt. Hon. 


HE air is. thick with Pr paticnt demands that Britain’s 
uneasy relations with the European Economic Com- 
‘munity, the so-called Common Market, should now be 
decisively settled. Britain, it is said, must now go right 


into the Common Market, or stay right out. We can join only on | 


Europe’ s terms and we must decide soon. 
I cannot accept this impetuous advice. At best it goes only a 
very short distance towards indicating what Britain’s policy ought 
~ to be. The usual inference is that Britain must decide to get in, 
must join the Six now. This is what Mr. Alan Day recently 
said in a talk entitled ‘Get In or Keep Out? ** Yet the political 


reality is surely that if a final decision were to be taken now 


about Britain’s relations with Europe it would be a decision to 
stay out. The simple reason for this is that the implications of 
going in are so important and far-reaching, and at the same time 
so hard to assess, that no government would—or should—take 
the positive step of going in without seeing much more clearly 
than is now possible where the policy is likely to end. 
This ‘ playing for time’ seems to be the British Government’s 
attitude at present, and I see no reason to expect an early change. 
___ Many people would no doubt retort that this Government, like 
all its predecessors since the war, simply lacks vision in its 
European policy, I think that there are good reasons for an 
unhurried approach. The reasons are broadly political rather than 
| economic, for this is first and foremost a political decision. 
“Economically it seems to me possible for Britain to join the 
Common Market, negotiating reasonably satisfactory terms to 
safeguard her home agriculture and her Commonwealth trade. 
: 4 


Arguments about Imperial Preference as a barrier to going into ~ 


__ Europe have always been overdone and are becoming steadily 
_ weaker. The trade facts do not support the arguments, which in 
; sects case I have always regarded as largely emotional. This is not 
the main difficulties lie. The immediate economic advan- 
: of going in are not particularly striking. We have never 
by trade with Europe and do not do so now. As Mr, Day 
F Britain will not meet disaster if she stays out. In the 
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KENNETH YOUNGER 


short run, indeed, the decision is economically of only moderate 


importance. It is the long-term implications, both economic and 


political, which make the issue a serious one, and it is here that 
the uncertainties begin. 

First, what sort of Europe is it that we are being asked to join? 
Is it a loose association of sovereign states or a group of countries 
moving rapidly towards federation? There can be no doubt that 
federation has been the objective of the men who have led the 


_ movement for European unity from the time of the Schuman 
Plan in 1950 until today. They have made remarkable progress - 


towards this clear and perfectly legitimate aim, and it has been 
this which has. always kept Britain out. Whether it was the 
Schuman Plan, or the unofficial proposals made from time to time 
by British delegates at Strasbourg, or the official compromise 
attempted by Sir Anthony Eden in 1952, the makers of Europe 
always decided that they could not risk Britain watering down 
their plans. I think they were right from their own point of view, 
for between them and Britain there has always been a genuine 
difference of political aim. This same difference explains Euro- 
pean coolness today to the suggestion that Britain might now 
join Euratom and the Coal and Steel Community without joining 
the European Economic Community. As a Frenchman has wittily 
expressed it: ‘You say you want to build a bridge but we think 
you are really trying to dig a tunnel’. 

Of course not all Europeans share this view. Indeed French 
suspicion of supranationalism played a big part in bringing down 
the European Defence Community in 1954, and it was the fear 
lest this process should be repeated that led the drafters of the 
Treaty of Rome to make their new text so much vaguer on this 
point. But the spirit of the Treaty of Rome is none the less clear. 
It is intended to lead the signatories far along the road towards 
political integration, and Britain would be unwise to sign it before 
deciding that she too intends to follow that road. 

It is true that the ultimate destination of the Six has become 
more doubtful since France accepted the leadership of President 
de Gaulle, who has always rejected integration and proclaims 
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There i is att 
of national feeling in France, and 1 : hr 
that integration is receding rapidly | nto the di 

tainly seems S to be the current mood 1 in. government circles in Paris. 


Britain and The Six 

What, then, is the significance of this confused European situa- 
tion for British policy? As I see it, if supranationalism is really 
on the way out in Europe, which is far from certain, it should 
be perfectly possible for Britain to achieve a satisfactory associa- 

tion with the Six through patient negotiation, all the more so 
because liberal attitudes within the Community are becoming 
more widespread and feeling is growing against a trade war or 
even the disruption of traditional trade channels. — 

If we are to make this assumption about Europe, I do not see 
why we should feel that we are faced with a stark and immediate 
choice. The choice becomes crucial only if one makes the other 
assumption—that Europe is about to become a highly integrated 
super-power, and that if we are not part of it, we face national 
decline. This is the major proposition that I now want to examine. 

It would certainly be the aim of a European State, based upon 
the Common Market, to become a power capable of matching the 
United States and the Soviet Union in world influence, and 
this would no doubt be true whatever the precise degree of 
supranationality involved. Some economic discrimination against 
the outside world would be an automatic consequence of such a 
development, and there would, to that extent, be an economic 
disadvantage to Britain. If, however, the European Community 
became a low-tariff area, this discrimination, though no doubt 
tiresome for Britain, would not be disastrous, always provided 
that British industry remained competitive. But this, one is told, 
is just what*would not happen. If we stay out, it is said, our 
economy will be less dynamic than it would be if we joined the 
Six. Moreover we shall lose ground politically, until we are a 
second-rate power, prosperous perhaps, but rather ineffectual. 

I find it hard to accept the proposition that Britain’s industry 
must necessarily fail to match the dynamism of Europe unless 
she joins Europe. It is true that within limits modern technology 
favours large-scale production and markets, but dynamism surely 
depends upon many other considerations apart from size. For 
instance, it is not for want of an adequate scale of production or 
large markets that the expansion of Britain’s economy has been 
- somewhat fitful in recent years. The ‘ stop-go-stop-go ’ investment 
policy followed in Britain has been largely a matter of deliberate 
choice or, to put it another way, has been adopted by Britain for 
reasons that would not be eliminated merely by joining the 
Common Market. I am not disposed to believe that it is im- 
_ possible for Britain to recover her economic dynamism on the 
basis of her world-wide trade connexions. After all, three-quarters 
of her trade at present lies outside Europe altogether (and little 
more than half the remaining quarter is with the Six), and pre- 
_ sumably no one contemplates that entry into the Common Market 

would, even in the long run, switch more than a marginal pro- 
portion of this trade into Europe. If this is correct, the bulk of 


Britain’s trade is going to remain non-European in any event, and 


the dynamism or otherwise of the British economy is going to 
continue to depend principally upon conditions outside Europe. 


Increased Trade with The Seven? 
__ In any case, no one is proposing to cut Britain off commercially 


from Europe. Even if tariff barriers somewhat reduce her trade © 


_ with the Six, some of this is likely to be recouped by increased 
trade with the Seven. It is true that the seven member countries 
of the European Free Trade Association do not form as large a 


_ group as the six member countries of the European Economic | 
_ Community, but their overseas trade is disproportionately large, 
- including their current trade with Britain. 


I do not myself see the Seven as a rival, let alone a hostile 
‘tival, to the Six—though some of the Six talk as though it was. 
It seems to me to be an unpretentious and essentially practical 


_ group of governments who, for their own varying reasons, fear 
_ that they may suffer by being excluded from the Common Market 


_ last outer are years has pe a stormier. 


and are co-operating to minimize the losses and for purposes of 
ciation with the Six. 


‘ters of which lies elsewhere. Willingness to sign the Treaty of 


alone and also the probability that, as the years go by, any auto- 


parliamentary system, and a high degree of continuity : 


5 parliamentary democracy has cither not worked effect ly 


, part 
Austria, Sweden, and Swit: 


alter ere oF his perfectly: ‘valid argum nt ‘does not dis 
because I do not myself. advocate Britain’s immediate 
the Common Market in such a way as to me 
sovereignty. I do not see why an association short of that shoul 
raise any special difficulty for the neutrals at all. 
Coming back to the relative proportions of Britain’s European 
and non-European trade it seems to me that it is one thing to pool — 
one’s economic policy-making with a group ‘of neighbouring _ 
countries who are one’s best customers (which is the case with most — 
countries that make up the Six), but another thing to commit to a 
European authority the regulation of a trading system three-quar- 
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Rome would imply at the least a readiness to do this, and I cam- 
not see any British Government _ taking this step at present. 9. ©" 4.4 
‘Joining the community ’, said Mr. Day, * ‘would mean accept- 
ing that our destiny lies with Europe’. What does this rather _ 3 
imprecise phrase mean, and in what sense does Britain accept | it? 
We are all aware that international interdependence is growing 
apace. British and European defence, for instance, have been in- 58 
extricably mixed up together ever since the second world war. aa 
The European Recovery Programme and the O.E. E.C. alike bear 
witness to the value of co-operation. But all these concepts include — 
as a minimum North America in addition to Europe. They do | 
nothing to prove the need for a constitutional link between Britain 
and her European neighbours which would involve discrimination 
against her other friends. Indeed one of the things that kept 
Britain out of the movement for European unity in the earlier 20a 
years was the suspicion of the concept of a purely European third = 
force. This never attracted Britain, least of all in defence; but fy 
there are many Europeans, principally i in France, for whom resent- ine 
ment of United States leadership is still one of the motives for 
building Europe. It may be that this particular issue will never — a 
be sharply posed, because there are strong forces in Europe which 
do not share this narrowly European attitude. However that may 
be, in Britain the Europea oe is entirely ase * 


Competition for Our Status in Washington _ Z 
I find the question of Britain’s sentiments towards Europe an 
embarrassing one to discuss, because it is easy to give the impres- 
sion that any reservations one may have about Britain’s European — => 
destiny are due to parochialism or to a longing for Britain’s past _ 
role as privileged” partner to the United States. This is not inthe __ 
least the way I see it. I accept fully both Britain’s inability to act 
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matic primacy which we may have enjoyed in American thinking 
is likely to diminish. I recognize that we will now have to earn 
our status in Washington in competition, possibly, with a Euro-  _ 
pean ally bigger than ourselves. ’ 
Once again I come back to my belief that size is not ‘everything. 
Political coherence and stability is equally important, and it does 
not follow that the merger of several highly developed political 
systems will necessarily produce a coherent and stable whole, — 
unless the common institutions can be based on common attitudes — 
and methods of government. I am not at all sure that the necessary 
basis for political coherence and stability would be present in a 
political unit composed of Britain and the Community of Six. _ 
Britain has enjoyed remarkable stability in the evolution of | 


“ro 


national policies. For at least two centuries religious sectarianism _ 
has ceased to dominate her politics, and extremism has been 
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N the past few weeks world 

attention has been attracted 

to Japan by the violent and 

apparently sudden political 
demonstration which led to the 
cancellation of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
visit. But in fact these demon- 
strations were nothing new. Dur- 
ing the past ten years left-wing 
student riots have become as 
much a part of the scene in 
Tokyo as the pink and white blossoms in its parks or the so-called 
suicide taxis that are the terror of every tourist. 

Walking through the streets or looking out of the window, 
one is always apt to catch sight of a demonstration, or ‘ demo’ as 
the Japanese have abbreviated the word, I often used to watch 
them from the Tokyo Club in the centre of the city. The demon- 
strators, mostly young men in black student uniforms or in white 
shirts with cotton bands round their foreheads, would surge down 
the broad avenue by the hundred. Fluttering above them would 
be huge red banners proclaiming: ‘The All-Japan Union of 
Students. Join the united fight against Fascism. Fight for national 
independence *, And then some more concrete slogans, depending 
on the purpose of the particular ‘demo’: ‘Oppose American 
and British nuclear tests’ or ‘Down with the Police Bill’ or 
“Oppose the Kishi Government’s bowing to American imperial- 
ism’. As the demonstrators approached their objective—the 
American Embassy or the Ministry of Education or the National 
Diet building, as the case might be—they would break into a 
wild snake-dance, shouting slogans, singing snatches of the 
‘Internationale’, waving red flags, distributing leaflets—and 
needless to say, disrupting the traffic for miles around, Their 
movements would be efficiently directed by organizers, armed 
with whistles and megaphones, who would give instructions about 
just how much noise and violence was needed for the particular 
occasion. Later (though this would hardly be visible from the 
Tokyo Club) the organizers would pay the young men their 
standard fee of 10s. for the day’s work. 

The demonstrations against the Security Treaty were organized 
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Nobusuke 


Mr. former 


Kishi, 
Prime Minister of Japan: he 
resigned on July 15 


Students smashing the windscreen of one of the police trucks lined up in the entrance of the 


Diet to ward off the rioters’ attacks 
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Japan between Left and Right 


The first of two talks by IVAN MORRIS 


Left-wing demonstrators performing a ‘ snake-dance’ on the road leading 
to the Diet in Tokyo, in protest against the Japanese-American treaty 


in much the same way as all the other post-war 
‘demos’; the rioters were even paid the same 
fee, though in some instances it was increased 
to £1 a day. It was their size and violence that 
made them appear to be almost a revolutionary 
movement. Instead of the usual 5,000 or 
10,000, the organizers of the recent riots suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing vast battalions of 150,000 
or more, and by sheer force of numbers they 
were able to paralyse the police, disrupt activi- 
ties in the National Diet, and, finally, to pre- 
vent President Eisenhower’s visit. 

Do these demonstrations represent a genuine 
upsurge of popular sentiment (as appears to 
have been the case in South Korea and Turkey) 
or are they merely the work of a small group 
of Communist conspirators trying to force their 
views on an unwilling or apathetic public? My 
own impression is that now, as in the past, the 
‘demos’ and the strikes have been directed by 
a nucleus of professional agitators. Yet they 
could not possibly have registered such success 
if they had been completely out of touch with 
popular feeling. 

Almost all the demonstrations of the past 
years have been on questions that carry 


eels sree fos a considerabl 


For example, the government’s — 

powers of the police awoke widespr 1 
and brutality of the pre-war police, the successful ‘ demos ’ 

against the Police Bill had overwhelming popular support. Simi- 
larly, the left-wing movement against nuclear tests reflected the 
particular sensitivity about nuclear weapons, for the Japanese are 
so far the only people to have been victims of them. In the case 


_ of the Security Treaty the organizers of the opposition played on 


two strong Japanese emotions. First there is nationalism, which 
at the moment can far more readily be directed against America 
than against Russia or China. Secondly, they have exploited the 
Japanese fear of war and have been able to persuade a large part 
of the public that the new treaty will increase Japan’s chances 
of being involved in one. The fact that a principal effect of the 


- revised treaty is to improve Japan’s control over American forces 


in the country was deliberately beclouded. Few of the demon- 
strators, or indeed of the general public, are aware of the actual 
contents of the treaty. Most of them sincerely believe what the 
Socialists have been telling them—that far from improving 
Japan’s position (as it certainly does) the new treaty is a step 
towards war and fascism. The government underestimated the 
strength of these feelings, and Mr. Kishi, the Prime Minister, 
played into the hands of the opposition by the inept way in which 
he forced the new treaty through the Lower House of the Diet. 
But why, a Western observer might object, should Mr, Kishi 
not secure ratification of the Security Treaty when the party 
he leads has received overwhelming majorities in all the recent 
elections and when the treaty itself has been thoroughly debated 
in the Diet? After all, surely the purpose of having free general 
elections is to produce a majority which is then justified in 
passing legislation that it considers necessary for the country. 


_ This point of view, however, is not a popular one in Japan, where 


at least in principle, compromise and accommodation are con- 


_ sidered preferable to clear-cut decisions. 


The Socialists have for years been justifying their obsterictive 
and violent tactics by reference to the ‘tyranny of the majority’. 
The government, they claim, has no right to rely on its parlia- 
mentary majority to secure enactment of a controversial measure. 
Instead there should be prolonged discussion followed by some 
sort of compromise. This attitude has deep roots in Japan and it 
makes the public more prepared to accept the Opposition’s latest 
tactics (such as kidnapping the Speaker, physically assaulting the 
Prime Minister, boycotting the Diet and encouraging violent 
demonstrations outside its gates) than they would be in most 


Western countries. To force through a controversial measure by © 


relying on majority support is itself regarded as a form of 
violence. According to this argument (which has been consistently 
supported by the Japanese press) the fanatic student rioters were 
simply meeting violence with violence. 


‘Part Played by Emotion 


One generalization that emerges from this, and indeed from 
any discussion of Japanese politics, is the extraordinarily large 
part played by emotion and the correspondingly small role of 
rational debate. This is not peculiar to Japan, but because of 
the superficial Westernization of Japanese political forms we 
are liable to overlook it. An amusing example of the role of 


emotion in politics was provided by the late Mr. Ashida, who was_ 


Prime Minister for a short time in 1948 and who resigned as a 
result of a financial scandal. When campaigning for re-election he 
toured his constituency in an elaborately decorated hearse and 
announced to the startled onlookers: ‘The old Ashida is dead 
and buried. Please vote for the new Ashida ’, Despite the scandals 
with which his government had been associated, he was returned 
with a comfortable majority. If we search for clear logical issues 
in Japan we are liable to search in vain. 

This emotional quality of Japanese politics has_ greatly 
aggravated the polarization of political life that has become pro- 
gressively intense during the past twelve years. Despite the well 


_ established tradition of compromise the two main political group- 


ings have moved further and further apart. On the one side are 
the forces of authority and conservatism led by the bureaucracy, 


the great business combines, and the Liberal Democratic Party. 
__ Thanks largely to the conservative ee of rural and provinni 
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are determined to end the conservative ‘monopoly 
peaceful democratic means if possible but if necessary 
Their main strength comes from: the great mass | 
which have all taken part in the recent demonstrations, notat 
“the All-Japan Union of Students representing about 250 
university students, the Sohyo trade-union federation represe : 
3,500,000 workers, andthe teachers’ union with a membership of z 
600,000. The political history of the post-war period can be 
described as a perpetual confrontation between these two great ah 
forces, in which the recent crisis is the latest episode. There is 
seldom any rational debate of issues | between left and right, but oes 
simply a clash of irreconsiaa wills. ya ee $< s 
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As the confrontation continues both sides heudies to adopt | mere ae = 
and more positions. The forces of authority are determined to 
revise the post-war Constitution and to turn back the clock in 
numerous ways. Already they have regrouped the great zaibatsu 
economic combines, curtailed the rights of organized labour, and _ 
recentralized the police. They have also restored a good deal 
of government control over education, and built up an army, navy, 
and air force (despite the Constitutional ban on armed forces). — 
The forces of the left, condemned (owing to lack of popular 
support) to a more or ‘less permanent state of opposition, have 
tried in every way possible to reverse the conservatives’ domestic 
and foreign policy, and as we have seen they have not hesitated _ 
to resort to violence in attacking the Diet and in obstructing the _ 
government. On the whole it would seem that both sides are more _ 
interested in power than in strengthening the democratic system, __ 
though recently it has been the Socialists and their allies who 
have most blatantly shown their scorn for parliamentary 
democracy. The members of the political centre, moderate con- 
servatives and socialists who should be providing the country | 
with the political stability it so sorely needs, have become increas- 
ingly weak and ineffective, and during the recent crisis their 
voices were sadly muted. _ ap 
In examining the possible outcome of this confrontation, we 
must regard the role of the police as most significant. One of the 
more surprising aspects of the recent crisis has been the ineffec- 
tiveness of the police. Why, it may be asked, should a popularly 
elected government not feel free to use its ‘police efficiently to 
maintain law and order? How could a large, well-armed force 
allow demonstrators virtually to take over control in Tokyo? 
One reason is that many of their powers, including the right to 
break up unruly demonstrations, were removed during the 
Occupation period, and, despite the efforts of the right, have not 
yet been restored. The Japanese police at present have far less — 
power than their counterparts in Britain. In their efforts not to 
antagonize the public, which remains almost neurotically sensitive — 
on this matter, the police have used kid gloves in dealing with 
the rioters. When guarding the Prime Minister’s residence against _ 
a vast mob, armed with nail-studded poles and screaming ‘ ‘Kill 
the traitor Kishi! ° (or, in a more Japanese vein ‘ Kishi, kill $e 
yourself’), the police put up signs saying, ‘ Dear students “ 
(Gakuseisan), please do not enter these premises *. Undeterred by. r 
this appeal, the rioters tore down the railings of the house and — ao 
things really got out of hand. The police were finally ordered to” 
use tear-gas. But before doing so they announced over their loud 
‘speakers: ‘Dear students, we are now going to explode beh a 
bombs. Please leave quietly’. sid 
It was suggested that in the case of the mass. attacks asaee é 
Mr. Hagerty at Tokyo airport the police deliberately ohaeded 
from intervening for almost half an hour in order to draw atten- 
tion to the way in which their powers had been curtailed. B 
_any case the consequent cancellation of Mr. Eis 
with the staggering loss of face it panes 
encourage a future government. to. 
the police. For the same 
to accept this than the: 
arenas found itself : 
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+e any votes, and that they may even do worse than in the 1958 
wall and 1959 elections, By allying themselves with violence and dis- 

_ Tuption, by supporting student radicals who spoke in terms of 
Ro: “punishing the Emperor’, 


a) 


by putting Japan in a face-losing 
yg? aposition, they may have alienated much of the electorate. — 
It is worth while to. recall that it was largely as a result of 
switching i in 1950 from a ‘lovable’ policy to one of violence and 
disruption that the Communists lost the not inconsiderable support 
they had commanded in 1949. In particular, the violent anti- 
_ American May Day riots in 1952 lost the left-wing forces a great 
deal of popular sympathy. The Socialists may in fact have played 
into the hands of their opponents. It is possible that the next 
- Prime Minister may be a man of strong conservative persuasion 
_ who will be prepared to take a far tougher attitude to the left- 
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_ wing opposition than his predecessors. In this the government _ 


would be abetted by the network of extreme rightist societies. 
The Socialists have sown a wind of violence and _ if, 
as a result of their actions, an extremist undemocratic régime 
should eventually come into being (either extreme right or Com- 
munist), then they will be the first to reap the whirlwind. 

In any event, at least for the time being the confrontation 
between left and right will continue. The left wing has found 
that violence seems to pay and will go on using demonstrations and 
- strikes in order to make up for their weakness in parliament. Thus 
the process of political polarization will go on, to the detriment 
of the still weakly-rooted Japanese democracy. So long as econo- 
mic conditions remain at their present favourable level it is un- 
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hat ed as mothe predicates since Emperor Jimm 1 
the seventh century B.C. They have by far the highest liv 
standard of any Asian country and they are improving it steadily 
These are not propitious conditions for a successful revolution. 

But the economic situation, like almost everything else in 
Japan, “is precariously balanced. If it should deteriorate (which © 
means, in the case of Japan, if there is a sharp falling off 
in trade), or again if the world situation changes in such a way 
that Japan’s security seems seriously threatened, the confrontation 
between left and right may well be intensified beyond a point 
where things can be resolved under the existing _ system. 

The liberal-democratic structure: collapsed i in Japan during the 
nineteen-thirties. At that time the main agents of its destruction 
were the right-wing nationalists and the military, who attacked 
the existing government as being bourgeois, corrupt, and unable 
to promote Japan’s true interests. The destructive work of the 
nationalist extremists (whose attitude was in many ways analogous 
to that of the present left-wing extremists) was helped by the 
existence of an atmosphere of economic and international crisis. 
Democracy was reimplanted during the Occupation and grew up 
in a fairly benign climate. But it is not a strong, indigenous 
growth, and far less of a crisis would be required to uproot it 
in Japan than in most Western countries. Authoritarian traditions 
are still powerful and few countries would lend themselves more 


readily to totalitarian rule of the left or the right. The most recent | 


disturbances will have served one useful purpose if they have 
reminded us in the West, and the Japanese people themselves, that 
the survival of the present democratic structure must never be 
taken for granted.—Third Programme 


Ceylon’s Woman Prime Minister 


CHARLES poses eg B.B.C. 


ERHAPS because the English imprint on Ceylon is so 

unmistakable the new Prime Minister reminds one of a 

character of Ruth Draper’s—the Englishwoman who 

shows one round the garden, It is rather as though the 

lady had dropped her secateurs and gardening gloves to keep an 

appointment on the Treasury bench, appearing a little bewildered 

there but never at a loss, Mrs. "Bandaranaike* is essentially 

‘county’: she comes of a long line of Candian chieftains. A 

- society matron, with a strong sense of obligation, her concern for 

the welfare of the tenants developed, with her marriage to the 

highly political son of an equally feudal family, into an interest 

in the betterment of the life of the woman villager generally. Her 

husband became Prime Minister of the Socialist Government; she 

became President of all the Women’s Institutes. 

By religion a Buddhist, she was brought up’ as a traditionalist. 

_ She was a loyal and active old girl of St. Bridget’s and when a 

_ group of Buddhist priests demanded that her daughters be taken 

-out of the convent she had attended and put into a Buddhist 

school, Mrs. Bandaranaike refused. It is thought to have been her 

influence on her husband that saved the assisted schools of non- 

- British denominations from virtual nationalization, But her inter- 

ventions in her husband’s political affairs were few. Yet at forty- 

four this woman with the prominent jaw and the rare but pleasant 

smile is now forming a government. A natural conservative, 

known for her dislike of political extremism whether of the right 

or the left, she leads a team of astute politicians whose personal 
ideologies range from one end of the spectrum to the other, 

The recent history of Mrs, Bandaranaike’s party indicates that~ 
she will have to face internal stresses, but in this she has had 
7 experience, It was she who rebuilt the party after her husband’s 

murder had all but destroyed it, and who prevented major de- 

ea -fections after it was narrowly defeated in the election last March. 
be 5 Moreover, her own position as leader is unchallengeable. It is 
the widow of the late Prime Minister whom the electorate brought 


special correspondent, 


on Mrs. Bandaranaike 


to power, and every member of the Freedom Party knows it. 


But how is Mrs. Bandaranaike likely to fare in parliament? 
Ceylon’s House of Representatives is a highly sophisticated 
assembly with some formidable personalities on the Opposition 
benches. Mrs. Bandaranaike may have watched them from the 
Speaker’s Gallery, high up near the roof, Because the Constitu- 
tion requires it, Mrs. Bandaranaike is not only Prime Minister, 
but Minister of External Affairs and Minister of Defence as well. 
To assist her, apart from her colleagues, she has an able Civil 


- Service, but that is all. Two election campaigns have broadened 


the experience in public speaking she gained on speech days at 
St. Bridget’s and in the Women’s Institute. But Ceylon’s new 
Prime Minister can know little of parliamentary procedure; has 
never stood up to a parliamentary question or a supplementary, 
and has neither opened, nor replied to, a parliamentary debate, 
It is a situation that bristles with a great deal more than pre- 
cedents, Her colleagues, when questioned, are apt to brush these 
problems aside as being of small significance, For example, one 
distinguished supporter of hers told me that the Prime Minister 
is fluent in Singhalese, and well able to match the strong language 
of the Marxists, But his assurance did not seem to meet the 
point. Of greater relevance, perhaps, is a remark of Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike’s own. ‘If the Queen can head the Commonwealth, 
why not I Ceylon? ? This might mean that Mrs, Bandaranaike is 
not fully aware of the nature of the two positions, But it could 
also be taken as a signpost to a possible future. It is no secret that 
Mrs. Bandaranaike would have preferred the post of Governor- 


‘General to the one she now holds, but there were obvious difficul- 


ties, For one thing the Freedom Party would first have to be 
returned to power, However, the Freedom Party is now in office 
and Ceylon is already committed to republican status. When this 
comes about a new President will have to be chosen, and who 
better—it is already being said—than the choice of the people? 
—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


* A portrait of Mrs. Bandaranaike appears on page 151 ~ 
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Popularizing the Arts 


E print today on another page the interpretation of 
his aims as an artist that Mr. Michael Ayrton gave 
recently in the first of the new films entitled The 
Artist Speaks made by Mr. John Read for B.B.C. 
television. We shall later print the self-interpretations of the other 
five British artists in the series as they are broadcast. Collectively 
these professional opinions will form a useful contribution to 
knowledge concerning the attitude of the artist to his own works 
in the mid-twentieth century, something of which all too little 
has survived from the past, even remembering the Journal of 
Delacroix, the lectures of Reynolds, or the fund of personal 
reminiscence incorporated in the pages of Karel van Mander, 
Baglione, or Vasari. Nowadays, the medium of television in a 
series like this makes it possible for the public to see an artist 
actually filmed at work and to be provided through the television 
screen with an impression of his personality that can add im- 
measurably to the impact of the written or verbal record. 

The series may also enable the thoughts and the works of a 
typical group of modern artists in the West to reach into the 
homes of a wide public. Here is a chance for television again to 
play its part in popularizing the arts without vulgarizing them, 
in the way that—rightly used—the medium has so successfully 
done for music and archaeology, literature and drama. Ten years 
ago few could have prophesied that a programme like ‘ Animal, 
Vegetable, or Mineral? ’ would be the success it was, or that the 
summer of 1960 would see the B.B.C. being able to put across 
to such a large viewing audience, at a peak listening hour, the 
whole sequence of Shakespeare’s historical plays, and doing this 
without too many omissions from the full text. 

There are still people in the academic world who believe that 
any real appreciation of the arts should only be the caviare of the 
few, a handful of initiates. For them culture can never be ‘ potted ’ 
successfully; if the attempt is made the result is worse than no 
attempt at all. This view can scarcely be accepted by a public — 


_ body concerned with the communication of ideas or with enter- 


tainment. Both sound and television broadcasting have a contribu- 


‘tion to make in popularizing the arts. The essential safeguard is 


to see that members of the public are never allowed to think that — 
any form of potted culture can be all-sufficing. Programmes such 

s ‘The Artist Speaks’, ‘The Critics’, or broadcast reviews of 
a exhibitions only fulfil their true purpose if they stimulate their 
audiences to go and look at the works of art for themselves. In the 
past, had it been practicable for attendance figures to be analysed, — 
the B.B.C.’s record would appear to have been reasonable. The 
Corporation’s art programmes do seem to have led more people 


actually to visit museums and picture galleries; its music pro- 
_ grammes do appear to have spread the patronage of the concert 
hall; 
Trollope or Jane Austen has led to a run on books by these authors - 


while the serialization in dramatic form of novels by 


in the libraries or bookshops. It has been shown that decent 


fficult, to find a golden mean between the Ivory Tower and a 
ss culture ° that may amount to little more than taking jazz 


standards can be maintained or promoted without being ‘ stuffy’ 
or condescending. It is surely now possible, although pet: 


RB-47 aight has Bech commented ¢ on in many Bae: of 
Fairly typical of communist criticism of the letter wa 
ing broadcast by Moscow radio in English for listener 


Mr. Macmillan has assumed the unworthy role 
ing the American Government’s policy of provocations 
tures; and, if we are to believe him, it is the Soviet Unio 
not the U.S.A. that is responsible for the growing interr 
tension that followed the incident with the American U-2 
But everybody knows that it is not the Soviet Union but t 
U.S.A. that is engineering provocations against the Soviet Union 


and sending spy planes into Soviet air space, with its allies, Britain 


included, acting as accomplices. It is not the Soviet Union, but 


-the U.S. A., with the actual consent and support of Britain, that 


is trying to organize armed intervention and strangle the young 
Cuban Republic, and facts also expose the U.S.A. and Britain as 
organizers of the plot against the young African ste the Congo 
Republic. cal 

In America The New York Times referred to Mr. Macmillan’s 
‘calm.and measured tone” 


Today, when we are walks accustomed to Mr. Khrushchev’s ne 
rocket-rattling, as once before we became inured to the compar- — 


able activity of Mr. Hitler, we are apt to ignore the gravity of 


such danger signals as those just sent up by Mr. Macmillan and © ey 
Mr. Herter. It would be a good deal worse if the Russians ignored feet 


it too, Without flamboyance and with every effort to keep ten- 


Macmillan has reminded Mr. 
His sober words should warn 


sions to a minimum, Mr. 
Khrushchev of the obvious. 


Mr. Khrushchev of the risks he is taking in his reckless attempt 


to undermine the free world’s prestige and the free world’s power. 


The Swiss newspaper Gazette de Lausanne had this to say about oe 


the British Prime Minister’s letter: 

The British, with their centuries-old” tdi of political 
caution and self-control, were best suited to teach the Kremlin a 
lesson in moderation. This has been done. Macmillan has given 
this lesson to Khrushchev in a personal letter to him. This letter 
is a masterpiece of moderation and wisdom. ~— 

Transmission from East Germany took the same line as Moscow 
radio. The following comment was typical: 

Macmillan disclaims all Western responsibility in geneeak: and 


Britain’s responsibility in particular, for the aggravation of the — 


international situation. Instead he tries to put all blame on the 
for the failure of the Summit meeting—which 


Soviet Union: 
was due to the U.S. provocation with the U-2; for the breaking 


off of the Geneva disarmament talks—after the Western Powers — 


had used them only as an opportunity to mislead world public 


opinion about their real designs; and lastly for the Soviet Union’s 


unwillingness to stand for the most recent violation of its sove- 

reignty by the RB-47 which took off from British soil on July 1. 
The East German commentator went on to refer to the British 
Prime Minister’s statement repudiating the Communist accusation 
that the British Government had plotted to destroy the indepen- 
dent Republic of Congo. Replying to Mr. Macmillan’s “ argument ’ 


that for more than a century it had been Britain’s purpose to — 


guide dependent territories towards freedom, East German broad- 
casts said that there had been ‘no mention of Suez or of the 
bloody terror in India before the latter obtained her independence ’ 


On the eve of the visit by Dr. Hastings Banda and other — * 
Nyasaland delegates to London, to discuss constitutional changes ines 


in Nyasaland with the British Colonial Secretary, Cairo radio in 
Swahili said that Dr. Banda, the President of o Malawi Con- 
gress Party, and his courageous lieutenant Kanyama Chiv 
together with others were resisting the many lies invented by ra 
settlers of me United Be iow prey to earaecr bait Balai 


eaeneas the: ~ er info” ae thes interests were 
_ with the interests of the syers' United Festera 
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THE ARTIST SPEAKS 
‘I FIND THE IDEA that the artist is expressing himself rather 
irritating ’, said MICHAEL AYRTON in a programme in the B.B.C. 
Television Service, the first of the new series ‘ The Artist Speaks ’. 
“Oneself is the major nuisance of one’s life; a tiresome thing 
which has to be fed and flattered. If I paint myself occasionally 
peering out of some little mirror I am peering at everything 
else; everything one sees and speculates about is more interesting 
than oneself. The only thing, at least consciously, which is inter- 
esting about oneself is how well-equipped one is, how efficiently 
will this self respond, through hand and eye, to the tasks one sets it. 

‘I work in a little room which has in it a Renaissance drawing 
I once found for 10s. 6d., and which is a perfectly genuine six- 
teenth-century drawing, if not a very good one. Even so, it is the 
kind of draftsmanship that means most to me. The tradition to 
which I belong is a Greek and Renaissance one, and it is a 
tradition concerned with balance in terms of pictorial and 
sculptural harmony. I think a balance of thought and of feeling 
is essential. If I were to sum up in a word the quality I find most 
important of all, I think I should say it was equilibrium. But I 
suppose at bottom the thing that I am is a draughtsman, before 
anything else. Drawing is to me something of enormous impor- 
tance, about which I have thought a great deal. Drawing is in 
itself a way of thinking. 

“Then history has great magic for me. Often my landscapes 
tend to show places of great antiquity, where people have lived 
for many hundreds of years. I like a landscape long inhabited, 
heavy with history, a landscape with a past, inhabited by people 
of the present. Many artists pride themselves on working purely 
intuitively. I am not one of them. I am rather concerned about 
the performance of my’ own intelligence. I like to know what I 
am doing. I like to be able to think through, as well as feeling 
through, a work. 

“Most of what I do derives from the Mediterranean; from its 
landscape; from its people, and from its legends. For 5,000 years 
Mediterranean art has had the marvellous beauty of the nude 
human figure at its roots. The art of ancient Greece was founded 
on a reverence for proportion, and in particular for the pro- 
portions of the human body. I feel that I belong to this tradition. 
In sculpture, for instance, I tend to work a lot with athletes and 
acrobats, so that many of the figures 
that I make in bronze are actual 
figures in balance. When I am 
making these I can combine at once 
a feeling of muscular tension, hold- 
ing forms in balance, and also of the 
mental and human state of balance 
in which people all the time seem 
to be struggling to find themselves. 

When I make images of human 
beings I am not basically interested 
in my attitude towards them, but 
in their attitude towards one another. 
I think that again is part of this 
sense of balance; the communication 
between people, and perhaps even 
more, even stranger, is their 
curious failure to communicate with 
one another. This I feel intensely 
disturbing. I feel people to be un- 
able to communicate adequately. I 
find this a drama continual in human 
relations, and, typically, it is enig- 
matic and implicit, unexplained, 
arising out of -situations whose 
meaning we can only guess, And for 
this reason it is more visual, more 
visible than any other, because no 
words seem to be involved. 

“I feel that what is generally 
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‘Daedalus’, (1960): a mythical Greek who made wings for 
himself and his son Icarus to fly with 
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Michael Ayrton as he appeared in ‘ The 
Artist Speaks’ and (left) one of his 
bronze acrobatic figures 


lacking in the world, perhaps more 
than anything else, is a balance 
between human beings. I suppose 
that deep at the heart of what I seek 
to do is some sort of attempt to 
reveal the enormous beauty and 
importance of this balance, and at 
the same time the appalling, if 
sometimes invisible, disasters which 
exist when this balance is not ob- 
- 4 tained. The artist himself is in a 
i state of anxiety and very conscious 
oo eee of it, and he watches people offset 
their anxiety in various kinds of way—in their play, their song, 
their dance, in all the normal things that people do in order to 
make themselves feel better. 

‘ The artist’s business is to perceive the human condition: that 
is what he is for. He must make images that enlarge people’s 
experience of it, and in doing so he must discover what it is 
himself. I think he has, as a result of this, what one might call a 
series of obsessional subjects. My acrobats is one of them, and I 
have another upon which I have worked again and again: a man 
carrying a live creature. Sometimes it is a man carrying a sheep, 
and sometimes he is carrying a small boy. These particular images 
are maintaining on their backs living 
things which, by kicking about, could 
upset their balance. Balance here is 
not acrobatic, but it is nevertheless 
balance. I try to infuse vitality into 
whatever I do, but vitality under an 
extremely rigid and disciplined con- 
trol. Somehow or other the eye has 
to be controlled as it moves over the 
image, it has to be compelled, and 
in a sense I hold my whole art down 
so that it can build up pressure 
inside itself. 

‘When I found myself practising 
both painting and sculpture, I felt 
rather like a circus performer riding 
two horses at once; so I tried to 
bring painting and sculpture to- 
gether by working in relief, by 
working in a wax medium, which I 
thought of because I was making 
sculpture from wax. Wax is beautiful 
stuff in itself. I think I have found a 
medium between painting and sculp- 
ture, and into which I can bind other 
shapely and suggestive forms like 
bones. I like hard things, and I 
have a whole vocabulary of sculp- 
tural forms in small bones of 
fish and birds and animals. It is 
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possible to make a kind of relief sculpture in which these bone- 
forms replace the rocks and trees of natural landscape. With 
these it is possible to re-create a mythical world and people it; 
to make a bird’s bones back into a bird. With broken glass and 
with parts of chickens I have made versions of the bird which, 
in Greek mythology, began the world, Nyx, the dark bird of 
night, that flew in chaos. Fertilized by the wind she laid the 
silver egg from which was born the God called Phanes, some- 
times called Eros, 

‘Yet again, one of my obsessional subjects is the Greek myth 
of the fall of Icarus. Icarus was a legendary pioneer of flight 
whose wings were, fittingly enough, made of wax, and he flew too 
near the sun, so that 
they melted and he 
fell into the sea and 
was drowned. Myth 
is enormously im- 
portant to me, and 
Greek myth more 
than any other. Be- 
cause myth is, in a 
sense, essence, and 
the artist is perhaps 
more than anything 
else a myth-maker, 
a maker of the sym- 
bols of essence of 
what life is about. 
Sometimes when one 
loses one’s own 
precarious balance, 
as Icarus did, and 
one’s wax wings fall 
off, and one is in 
danger of falling 
into the sea, one can 
hold to myth be- 
cause of its purity 
and simplicity. Myth 
is man’s experience 
pared down to the 
bone, so that the 
ancients. who made these myths were one’s ancestors not only 
humanly but in one’s work. 

“The life of an artist is a voyage of perpetual discovery. Per- 
haps I am not sure exactly where I am going myself, on this 
voyage, but at least I take pains to know in what kind of vessel 
I am sailing, and in what way I seek to progress. My vessel I 
sometimes like to think is built of the history of the work of all the 
other artists who have set out on similar voyages across similar 
uncharted seas, searching to find out who they were, and why 
they did what they did ’. 


LITTLE HALL, LAVENHAM 
“In 1924, certain identical twin brothers bought a row of six 
ugly little cottages in the Market Place of what was then the 
relatively unattractive village of Lavenham ’, said KAY BATCHELOR 
in ‘The Eye-witness’ (Home Service). The Gayer-Anderson 
twins, the Pasha and the Colonel as they were known, both had 
distinguished army careers. Both were always keenly interested in 
art, however, and in collecting beautiful things. They remained 
unmarried, and when they retired, relatively early from the army 
they bought a rather fine neglected house in the Market Place 
in Lavenham, intending to restore it and settle there. With this 
property, however, went the row of unattractive little cottages 
I have just mentioned—a dull little terrace of casement windows, 
and walls of what the brothers called nineteenth-century “ slop- 
dash”, that mixture of pebble, cement, and sand, which damns 
so many of our houses. But when they looked more closely inside 
the cottages they found some ancient beams. It was discovered 
that the cottages had originally been a single, pre-Tudor house 
dating from about 1430. It seemed likely that the house was 
built by William Causton, a prosperous Lavenham wool merchant. 
It was a typical, high-wall house of much beauty and simplicity 
but, one imagines, of singular discomfort, being hardly more 
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Little Hall, Lavenham, Suffolk 
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than one high hall stretching from floor to beamed roof, with 
a room and storage space and, off a gallery across one end, a single 
upstairs room. The Tudor Caustons improved the house by an 
extra floor half-way up the walls of the high hall, and by adding 
a north wing, staircases, and chimneys. Some two-and-a-half 
centuries later the house suffered further alterations, the owner 
converting it into a row of poky little labourers’ cottages. 

“When they made these discoveries, the Gayer-Andersons 
immediately decided to reconvert the cottages into the original 
medieval house, with discreet modernizations. Some time 
after they had moved in, the brothers had the idea of | 
leaving the whole place and its contents to art students. 

“Since the war 
the Lavenham Pre- 
servation Society, 
which the Colonel 
helped to found, has 
done valuable work 
on other buildings. 
It is now a lovely 
village, and some- 
how particularly 
suitable for art 
students, not only 
because of its 
close association 
with Gainsborough 
and Constable, but 
also because in itself 
Lavenham is artis- 
tically alive. It might 
seem odd not to 
have offered Little 
Hall to art students 
in East Anglia rather 
than in Surrey but, 
apart from close 
personal connexions 
which they had 
with the Surrey 
County Art Schools, 
the brothers decided 
“that such an institution is more stimulating to, and more likely 
to be appreciated by, students who ordinarily live well away from 
it rather than those close at hand ” ’. 


A. F. Kersiiwng 


CLOTHES AND THE WOMAN 

“Except on the beaches’, said PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. Rome 
correspondent, in ‘ Today ” (Home Service), ‘ where Italian women 
wear bikinis as bravely as anywhere else in the world, I would say 
they are more conservative than many of their sisters on the Con- 
tinent or in Britain. A woman wearing slacks in Rome still turns 
many heads and women may be refused admission to a church 
if their arms are bare, though very few people mind whether 
women go to church wearing hats or not. Most Italian women 
do not wear hats until they reach a certain age, which means 
simply that most Italian women do not wear hats. 

‘Italian girls also show considerable decorum, not to say 
dexterity, when riding pillion on motor-scooters. They all ride 
side-saddle, with one arm curled fondly round the driver’s waist. 
Most miraculous of all, they seem to arrive at their destination 
as though they had just stepped out of a bandbox. Nevertheless, 
there now appears to be a danger that some Italians are abandon- 

their ladylike habits of dress. No less a person than the Arch- 
of Genoa, whose diocese comprises most of the Italian 


> 


Riviera, has written to his clergy urging them to take a firm line 


scooters, or who do certain physical work, However, I should say 
that, Cardinal or no Cardinal, women in Italy will go on wearing 


whatever they feel their best in’. es 
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HE new French Code de Procédure Pénale* certainly aes 
not operate a revolution of the classical French system 
which is enshrined in the Napoleonic Code d’Instruction 
Criminelle and in the many amendments made to it 


_ during its life of 150 years. There had been a demand that there 


should be drastic changes; for there is in France a body of opinion 


- much more critical of their criminal procedure than there is in 


a 


England of our own; but that demand has not been satisfied. The 
changes are, however, not for that reason less important. Because 
they do not effect a total reconstruction they integrate themselves 


into the previously existing system; they are likely to be effective 


and fruitful because they are intelligently adapted to produce ft 


Eanes or consolidation at which they aim. 


The Jury in France 

There has clearly been such Peonsolidation in a matter of 
special interest to ourselves—the nature of the jury in the French 
criminal trial, In the first flush of revolutionary fervour the 
French took over the English jury lock, stock, and barrel (as it 
was believed), grand jury and all; and the worst judicial excesses 
of the French Revolution occurred under the aegis of a fairly 
fully fledged jury system. Napoleon would have preferred to 
abolish it; but even he thought it prudent not to lay too rude a 
hand on what had become a symbol of civic emancipation; and 
trial by jury was maintained in his code of 1808 though it was 
applicable only to that limited class of eae offences defined 
as ‘ crimes’ in French penal law. 

In fact the jury system as it operated in France has never given 
satisfaction. It. was believed, for example, that the jury was too 
slow to convict for fear that the court, in spite of extenuating 
circumstances recorded by the jury, would inflict too severe a 
punishment. Accordingly a radical change was introduced in 
1932: the jury, after reaching on their own a verdict of guilty, 
was associated with the court in order to determine the sentence 
also. This duplication of the jury’s functions was clearly incon- 
venient, and in 1941 the obvious next step was taken of fusing the 
court and the jury into one body for the purpose both of deter- 
mining guilt or innocence and of assessing the appropriate sen- 
tence. At this stage, the court consisted of three judges, and the 
jury had been reduced to seven. 

The fusion of court and jury is accepted in the new code; but 
the number of the jurors is now raised to nine. There has been 
much discussion of the appropriate number of jurors, who in 


France have always been entitled to reach a verdict by a majority, 


though the requisite majority has varied. The result of raising 
the number to nine is that there must be a concurrence of the 


‘majority of the jurors—that is to say five at least out of the nine 
_—before a verdict of guilty can now be recorded. For there is now 


required, for such a verdict, a concurrence of eight votes, and the 
professional judges number three only. By this means it is believed 
that the preponderance in the verdict of the lay element has been 
maintained in spite of the fusion of court and jury. - 

Lay Assessors 

What in fact has happened is that after much experiment the 


new code has consecrated a mode of trial which, though histori* 


cally derived from the English model, is now radically different. 
The jurors have become lay assessors; and trial with assessors is 
not trial by jury. Assessor-trial may be as good*or better than 
jury-trial, and it must be taken to be more appropriate to the 
French set-up; but these questions of better or worse do not 
greatly interest me. What I think more important is to note the 


fact of the failure of the jury in France and to consider the causes 


In England, jury trial has the advantage of being conducted 
er the gscecrion of a person—the English judge—accustomed 
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as much to collaborate with a jury as to exercise authority over 
it; and the institution, as it exists with us, is the result of the 
intricate and intimate relationship subsisting between them, That 
relationship never existed in France. Moreover jury trial requires 
that the facts should be presented by word of mouth in such a 
manner as reasonably to enable the jury to attain a clear and 
settled conviction. After long practice we have learnt to do this 
tolerably well in England; but ft is an exceedingly difficult thing 
to do, and our recipe for the performance—our rules of evidence 
—is not such as in the abstract to commend itself to the untutored 
intelligence. It would have been surprising if our rules of evidence 
had been adopted by the French courts. They were not. But in 
their absence, and in the absence of some appropriate substitute, 
the oral presentation of the case in the French courts leaves much 
to be desired. It is not necessary to attribute the erratic character 
of their verdicts exclusively to any natural perversity of the French 
jury: it was at least in part due to defects in the manner in which 
the case was presented to them. 


A Curious Hybrid 

The presentation of a case by word of mouth requires also a 
high degree of skill in the advocate. That skill the English 
advocate has learnt by a constant exercise in court; for we present 
a case to the court sitting without a jury in the same manner 
as we present it to a jury. In France the presentation of a case 
orally was an exceptional performance, undertaken only in the 
comparatively rare instances of jury trial; and it is not surprising 
that the French advocate failed to attain a comparable skill, The 
French experiment is, I think, most instructive in the light which 
it throws on the conditions required for successful trial by jury. 

The provisions of the code dealing with the preliminary stages 
of the investigation are of an interest equal to those concerning 
the final determination of the issue. The French system was, and 
still remains, a curious hybrid. Though it had taken over a mode 
of final trial based upon an English model, its preliminary process 
derives from the ancien régime. Under the French system, in 
cases of grave crime, a duty is cast upon a court official called the 
juge Winstruction to conduct a preliminary inquiry. It was 
regarded as normal, and it is today regarded as important for 
the protection of the rights of citizens, that the juge d’instruction 


should be seized of the inquiry at the earliest possible moment. 


For until he is so seized the investigation remains in the hands 
of the police, and police investigation is looked upon in France 
with much suspicion. Moreover there is a third class of person 
interested in the preliminary investigation and inquiry—the 
Procureur de la République, the representative of the state whose 
duty it is to put the criminal law in motion and to present the 
case for the prosecution to the court. 

In the typical instance it is the procureur who, acting upon 
information obtained by the police, requires the juge d’instruction 
to start his inquiry—‘ instruction préparatoire’. The reasonable 
procureur will not issue his request unless he is satisfied that 
there is prima facie reason for supposing that a crime has been 
committed. No provision was made in the Code for the conduct 
of an inquiry by the procureur: in the Code’s scheme the duty to 
inquire was vested in the juge d’instruction. In seeking his prima 
facie evidence, the procureur therefore acted unofficially outside 
the Code. The persons to whom he looked to supply him with 
the prima facie evidence were the police, It is no doubt logically 
possible to be satisfied that a crime has been committed without 
attempting to find out who committed the crime; but the police 
officer who has to investigate will be unlikely to maintain such a 
distinction. It is his duty to supply to the procureur information as 
full and as reliable as possible; and he will attempt to identify 
the criminal when reporting upon the crime. 

There. was, therefore, in the French system an inherent likeli- 


* The Code came intg operation in March 1959 
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‘hood of a double inquiry, an unof 
and the official ‘ instruction’ b 
inherent likelihood was much enhanc 


to the suspect by judicializing the official inquiry of the juge 
d’instruction, and in particular by requiring the person charged 


to be provided with legal assistance at that inquiry. The 


reform was certainly effective in affording ample protection to a 
person charged in front of the juge d’instruction, but at the cost 
of rendering that inquiry singularly ineffective as an investigation 
in the case of the person charged. 


Official Inquiry and Unofficial Investigation 

The consequences of the reform seem obvious enough after 
the event. Since the need of an effective investigation remained 
as strong in the French as in any other system, either the official 
inquiry would be conducted without a person being charged 
before the juge d’instruction, or more and more scope would be 
given to the unofficial investigation by the police, thus reducing 
the‘ official inquiry to a formal recapitulation of evidence effec- 
tively obtained at the police investigation. In fact both tendencies 
could be observed to be occurring. The difficulties were further 
exacerbated by the unofficial investigation taking on increasingly 
the appearance of an authorized inquiry while still remaining 
wholly outside the sphere of the Code’s provisions. The ambiguity 
of the police in this part of their activity is inveterate in the 
French system. They are known as the police judictaire, and are 
regarded as so far part of the judicial organization that they fall 
outside the control of the Conseil d’Etat which has authority over 
the French administrative services. This exemption of the police 
judiciaire has had the gravest consequences. It was during the 
unofficial investigations by the police judiciaire that occurred the 
gross abuses which were much ventilated in the French press 
and sometimes in the courts. 5 

A variety of remedies had been proposed. The extreme liberal 
school was, and remains, in favour of making the unofficial 
examination totally illegal. Another remedy which was much 
canvassed was changing the character of the juge d instruction, 
and making of him something resembling the present-day 
English justice of the peace—that is to say a person charged with 
the duty not of conducting an investigation but of assessing the 
value of evidence collected by another set of persons. This 
proposal met with the almost unanimous opposition of legal 
practitioners in France; for a necessary consequence of it would 
be that the duty of conducting the investigation would fall upon 
the police, and this they judged, not without cause, to amount to a 
disaster. 


_ Attempt at an Intermediary Solution 

In these circumstances the new Code attempts an inter- 
mediary solution. It maintains the juge d’instruction as the person 
charged with the duty of conducting the inquiry and it seeks to 
differentiate him and his inquiry from the police and their 
investigation. But it recognizes the fact and the need of investiga- 
tion by the police. It regularizes the investigation which had in 
fact taken place by making provision for it in the code under a 
new title—that of the enquéte préliminaire: 
distinguished from the instruction préparatoire of the juge 
@ instruction. Having recognized the enquéte préliminaire, it seeks 
to control it by regulating it. The Code now expressly gives to the 
police, as much in the case of flagrant délit as of other criminal 
offences generally, a right to hold a witness deemed material or a 
person suspected of having committed the offence, and it seems 
to put upon the persons held a duty to make a statement. It does 
however limit such detention—described as a ‘ garde 4 vue ’—to 
a period of twenty-four hours, though it may exceptionally be 
prolonged to forty-eight by authorization in writing of the 
procureur. It requires the police. to keep a strict record of the 
duration not only of the entire detention but of the individual 
interrogations and of the intervals between them; and it gives the 
detained person a right, of which he must be notified, to medical 


examination. Moreover, the commission charged with the prepara- 


tion of the Code made a determined effort to bring the police 
_ eeieore under some effective control by giving to a reconstituted 


1Le Monde, April 1, 1960. 


of the nineteenth century whose purpose was to aeord protection ; 


which is to be 


- 2The Times, June 6, 1960. 


it to o afford a remedy for eR ; 
The provisions of the code which “recognized the pal Ps 


préliminaire and authorized the garde & vue were subjected to 
violent criticism both in the last parliament of the Fourth Republic 


- 


and in the press, especially by M. Maurice Garcon, the outstand- 


ing French advocate, who is the leader of the liberal school. In his" 
opinion these provisions amounted to the sanctioning of an illegal ; 


abuse; and they introduced a principle which not only was imme- 


diately subversive of the legitimate rights of the citizen but was 


calculated to lead to the most scandalous extensions, He has 
recently* had the melancholy satisfaction of recording that his 
expectations had already been fulfilled and that the period of 
authorized garde a vue had already been extended to five days in 
the case of offences alleged to be against the security of the state. 
More recently still? the newspapers announced that even in 
Metropolitan France, in case of flagrant crime committed with 
the purpose of aiding the Algerian rebels, the police may hold 
the suspect for a whole month. This extension makes nonsense 
of the system of the Code as envisaged by the Commission, and 
is difficult indeed to justify even as a very at nogy expedient 
in a time of emergency. 


*” 
‘Assisting the Police’ 

It is of course contrary to the principles of the English system 
that a person should be arrested or detained in custody without 
being charged. But even in England it is remarkable how increas- 

ingly often a person happens to spend long periods of time in the 
police station—over thirty-six hours in one case recently— 

‘assisting the police in their inquiries’, as it is euphemistically 
said; and he usually terminates his assistance by emerging as the 
person charged with the crime. The Court of Criminal Appeal 
had most properly held* that such a person may be in custody 
even if he went voluntarily—that is to say, without being formally 


* bee ae eee & ee 


arrested—and even though he had not been charged. It is not ‘i 


suggested that the English police act as do the French police; and 
in any event the control exercised over the police by the English 
court is strict. But the French experience does suggest that it is 
undesirable to allow the police to fall into the habit of procuring 
the allegedly voluntary visit of the suspect to the police station, 
and of securing his presence there over a considerable period of 
time during which he is questioned. A police enguéte officieuse 


tends to become an enquéte préliminaire, and the idea gets about — 


that they have a right to require a person to attend at a police — 


station. We are much better without any such ideas in this country. 


The English and the French criminal procedures, especially in 
their initial stages, are so different that direct comparison is not 
easy. Nevertheless a confrontation here also does enable us to 
have a clearer understanding of the real characteristics of each; 
and it is of particular importance that we should have as clear as 
possible an understanding of ours because it seems to me that ours 
is a most satisfactory system, and it would really be a pity if we 
subverted it by introducing into it, without appreciating what we 
were doing, elements which necessarily contradicted its actual 


character. It is the merit of the new French Code of Penal | 
Procedure that it has attempted to appreciate the actual character 


of the hybrid French system and to introduce such changes as are 
calculated to ameliorate it. It is not for a foreigner to judge the 
success of the new legislation; but, I think, it is proper for me to 
say that I am impressed by the cate which has been shown in 
France in the preparation of the Code, and that I admire the 
great desire to advance justice which is evidenced by the work of 
the commission and of eo legislature. —Third Programme 
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Superlative Newcastle upon 


By IAN NAIRN 


EWCASTLE is a magnificent city. For sheer excite- 

ment—the view that stops you d-ad halfway along a 

street, or the flight of steps that sucks you in like a 

vortex—I would put it somewhere between Cambridge 
and Oxford. Too few people know about it; fewer still uaderstand 
just why the Newcastle pattern is so marvelous. It is vital that 
they should, because as a city Newcastle is almost at full term. 
After a period of political stagnation (a merciful one, by the 
look of some of our other English cities) many things have to 
be done, quickly. What happens now, whether the city adds to 
its potential or stamps on it, is up to the architects, the clients, 
and the city planning officer: ~the last newly created, as an 
independent post, and due to arrive—from Coventry, happily—in 
September. 

Newcastle has a fine tradition of radical change. It is built 
on one side of a hundred-foot gorge, and the medieval town 
struggled up it from the quayside, producing dozens of sets 
of steps or ‘chares’ which even in the present neglect can 
produce a kind of topographical ecstasy as you go up and 
down, perpetually seeing the same objects in a different way. 
On the flatter land at the top, the early nineteenth-century 
grafted a new town on to the old pattern—not replacing it, but 
superimposing itself on it, so that today’s walker in Newcastle 
can have the benefit of both. The nineteenth century threw bridge 
after bridge across the river, and, with a terrifying optimism 
I would not ask anyone to imitate today, coolly built a rail 
link across the old city between the castle keep and its gatehouse, 
spanning the old streets at an immense height. All these, acting 
together, have produced today’s Newcastle: a typical view is of 
steps, alleys, smooth classical buildings, railway bridges, all in 
the same view. Anything new must add to the polyphony, not 
erase it and replace it with banality. And the place where new life 
must start—this may be a surprise, 
because nobody seems to care two 
hoots for it at the moment—is the 
quayside. 

Whichever way you come to New- 
castle, get down to the quayside first. 
By road, after the extraordinary ex- 
plosion of bridges and spires seen 
from the Tyne Bridge, the only easy 
way is left and left again. By rail. 
forgetting for the moment the ex- 
cellence of the railway station and 
the grand black streets, it is right 
and right again. Sooner or later there 
will be a chare, and crazy views over 
derelict buildings like a fragment 
of the Forum: then there are boats 
and sheds, and at the bottom of the 
Tyne Bridge, a city within a city, 
with the Exchange and some famous 
half-timbered buildings that seem to 
have skipped straight across the 
Baltic—no cosy oriels and god- 
wottery, but tremendous horizontal 
bands of windows. Newcastle is in 
the north-east and looks north-east; 
and Liibeck seems nearer than Lon- 
don. It is busy on a weekday, busier 
on a Sunday morning with the Quay 
Market, the local Petticoat Lane. 
) hey Tagen people have tried to 
close it, time and again, when it 
should be extended and enlarged. It 
i mid charter, more true 
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than all the municipal paraphernalia, that hundreds of people 
will come to a city centre to enjoy themselves and to create urban 
life; and the visitor can add to that the elements of every New- 
castle riverside view—boats, water, bridges, towers. 

Everyone who comes to the Quay Market must make a journey...” 


nes lives there now, and the’ lack is cruelly pointed by the 


state of All Saints’ Church on top of 
the cliff beside the Tyne Bridge. 
Two years ago, when I saw it, it was 
happily in use, if a little shabby. 
Now there is only a curt notice say- 
ing ‘Keep Away—Building Dan- 
gerous ’. The Church has flown, and 
a committee is sitting. It should be 
Newcastle’s first job to get the 
Church back into All Saints and a 
possible congregation around it by 
building a miniature Barbican, as 
intimate and complex as the site 
itself. Whatever happens, the build- 
ing must be preserved, because it is 
one of the best of its date in Britain. 
It is one of our very few oval 
churches, built in 1786 by a local 
man, David Stephenson—the only 
comparable building is St. Chad, 
Shrewsbury. In front of the oval is 
a vivacious paraphrase of the tower 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields; attached 
to it are apses and vestibules, the 
latter as I remember them contain- 
ing superb scissor effects of stairs 
leading up to the galleries. The style 
is loosely Adam, but with Adam’s 
effeminateness discarded and re- 
placed by a tense, crisp virility, as 
happened all over the north of 
England: in fact the design 
itself, far from the academicians 


Reece Winstone and gossip-writers of the time, 


ie "probaly better than it would 
>: The view north from the church 
of doomed or disused buildings. Imm 


Royal Arcade of 1826, probably | by Dobson, with a splendid 
“gee terminal facade to Mosley Street. It is all but disused, and is due 
to come down for a traffic roundabout, yet with just a little 


ingenuity and multi-level circulation—just that kind of pattern 
__ which made Newcastle what it is—it could be part of a pedestrian . 
-. Jink between the railway and the main bus station. Look at it 


*; while it still stands, because it is probably the best of its kind in 
Britain, each dingy, dirty bay elegantly top lit and wreathed round 
with honeysuckle ornament. To the right of this is Holy Jesus 

_ Hospital, seventeenth century, hopelessly derelict: the corporation 

Ba? - bought it before the war, ostensibly to preserve it. Further east 


a along City Road is the Sallyport Tower, part of the old city walls 
id delightfully made into the Ships’ Carpenters’ Hall in 1716, look- 
Mg ing like a Vanbrugh toy house, with corner turrets and a carved 
oa relief of a ship: disused again, though repairable. It is all not 
a good enough. 

= 

<2 An Ennobling Experience | 

. West from i. any street will take you into Grainger and 
“ Dobson’s Newcastle—Grainger the client, Dobson the architect. 
a It was all built between 1825 and 1840, though it left a legacy 
os of restraint which lasted until the end of the century, and walking 
pea! around it is an ennobling experience (I mean this literally: there 
= are some places that seem to have the gift of transferring or 
® sharing their qualities with the viewer, as though they were in- 
e- complete until he arrived. Amsterdam is like this; Paris, on the 
zB: ‘other hand, is completely self-sufficient.) The precise quality is 
e grandeur without pomposity: everything serious but not lugu- 
te brious, everything formal and firmly urbane but not oppressive. 
a Because it is so unobtrusive it comes over the visitor gradually, 
a then with a feeling of tremendous homogeneity: this is not an 
ei architecture of a few set pieces, but the spirit of a whole city— 
a8 and the qualities seem in fact to be reflected in Tyneside faces, 


ie 


- surely be difficult to be an abstract artist in Newcastle. 


Bill of 1832. 


2 : The Formal Axis 


oor point and counterpoint, speared space and netted space. 


whether they are the business people in Grainger Street or the 
Rembrandtesque cloth-capped old men on the Quayside; it would 


The scheme was based on a very clever, very subtle super- 
imposition of a new pattern on the old. The recipe is that of 
Haussmann’s Paris, but nothing so gauche happened here. Existing « 
streets were continued, the complicated ups and downs of the site 
were respected, axes were used with discretion. The models were 
Edinburgh New Town and Nash’s improvements in London; 
Edinburgh first, with the dour Eldon Square, Nash a little later 
with the more freely designed blocks along Grainger Street and 
with the whole basis of Grey Street. These two streets epitomize 
the whole scheme; one leads from the railway station, the other 
takes up beautifully one of the medieval streets of Newcastle, 
and they meet at the Grey Monument, put up by Grainger to 
commemorate the political freedom given to the city in the Reform 


Grainger Street is the foul axis, straight and service 
dignified and not too long, its model dimensions unlearned by © 
twentieth-century town planners such as those responsible for 
the long acres of Armada Way, Plymouth. Grey Street is a long, 
uphill curve, Nash’s Regent Street with an added dimension 
and better workmanship, one of the great planned streets of 
Britain. It can be begun right at the quayside, where the old 
Newcastle starts in Dean Street and The Side; the newer pattern 
grows effortlessly out of it north of Mosley Street, each change 
in level beautifully taken up by the intelligent sober frontages, 
each bit of the curve given just enough emphasis. Halfway up, 
the Grey Memorial comes into the view, and then at the same 
time the projecting portico of the Theatre Royal. This is a stroke 
of genius, for the end of the view is now not one object but a 
composite made up of a constantly changing balance of tensions; 


The Theatre Royal was actually designed not by Dobson but 
_ by Benjamin Green. In fact, in spite of Dobson’s own belief that 
ith one exception ‘ he was the only professional architect between 


grandeur that Vanbrugh felt when he built Se: 


himself : nie seemed to | 


for which the Grecian style and industrial soot ‘were so appro-- 
priate. Today, the soot is misguidedly being removed due to some 
survival of puritan ideas on cleanliness, but Benjamin Green’s — 
Literary Institution near St. Nicholas is still splendidly sooty, and 
so is the Moot Hall opposite the castle keep, designed by William _ 
Stokoe in 1810. Both make the official masters of the style— 
Smirke, Wilkins, and so on—look like pallid pedants. The Greek ; 
Doric portico of the Moot Hall has a monumental force that 
almost pushes you back across the road. _ . 
The most overpowering of all the early nineteenth-century 
buildings in Newcastle was done by yet another architect, Thomas 
Oliver. This is the Leazes, an estate further north than the other 
buildings, on the edge of ‘the Town Moor. It was designed as a 
complete unit, like Regent’s Park, with houses of all sizes, but it 
has gone downhill. The small houses are perhaps past saving, the 
big ones are in urgent need of attention. They form one astound-— 


‘ing quadrangular block like a latter-day Northumbrian keep, of : 


prodigious size and scale—196 bays altogether. Now the iron- 
work is falling off, the windows are broken, some of the capitals 
have disappeared, and there is even, in one place, the sight of- 
fluted stone pilasters peeling off as though they were stucco. 
King’s College, the Newcastle branch of Durham University, owns 


“most of the houses; eventually they propose to convert the whole 


block, keeping the outside facades, rather as is being done with 
the Regent’s Park terraces. This is admirable, but I wish they 
could start piecemeal: Holy Jesus Hospital was doubtless ae 
with just that kind of good intention. 


City’s Best Readorn Building 

East of the Leazes, King’s College is everywhere. Like most. 
colleges, it has woken up to its architectural responsibilities rather 
late, but it has provided Newcastle’s best modern building, in Sir 
Basil Spence’s new physics block which is almost complete. It is 
a slab with a wedge-shaped auditorium projecting from one end, 
and the end elevation to Percy Street is a good tough-minded con- 
trast of purple and green slate walls. The sides suffer from the same 
defect as Thorn House in St. Martin’s Lane; that the rhythms are © 
“too sparse for the area to be covered. Someone once said of the 
eighteenth-century composer Grétry that a coach and four could 
be driven between the treble and the bass, and a little of that 
effect is visible here: there is not enough going on. I don’t mean 
that it should look like the patchwork-quilt sides of the Festival 
Hall (heaven forbid!) but that whatever was to be said about the 
shape and pattern of wall and window ought to have been said 
more richly and more insistently. 

- One physics block: it is not much. Bigger things are on the 
way: immediately east of King’s College, behind Dobson’s frilly 
Gothic church of St. Thomas, a new civic centre has just begun, 
designed in the City Architect’s office. This will certainly be 
modern and decent, but a Jot more than this will be needed if it 
is to be the twentieth-century equivalent of Dobson and Oliver— 
_and Newcastle deserves nothing less. 

This inexhaustible city still has a completely new ‘dimension to 
explore. It might be called, I suppose, the medieval civic centre, — 
around the castle and cathedral. There is no difficulty about 
finding it: the extraordinary fifteenth-century spire of St. 
Nicholas haunts most of the skyline views of Newcastle. It has a 
‘Scots crown’, an openwork spire made up of four stone ribs 
meeting in a point. The other crown-builders were content to. 
leave things there: at St. Nicholas they hoisted a toy bell-chamber 
on to the point and put another spike on top of that. Why the 
builders put up this strange airborne tabernacle we have no idea. 
Perhaps, as it might be today in Brazil and Venezuela, simply — 
to see if it stayed up. The same question, ‘ what were they ‘after? ’, 7S 
occurs inside St. Nicholas but at a more important level. ‘The oa 
whole interior is fourteenth-century and is very clearly a design, — 
and a fine, delicate one—do not be me off by the absence obs 
height, width, or excess ornament. The designer throughout 
pensed with capitals to the piers, and this i is far from 
dry Bic a point: it means that ad cee 
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around instead of being articulated bay by bay, that the 
interior is as unified as if it were a single space like the 
Sainte Chapelle. And clearly, this was a conscious 
decision, consciously appreciated, for a hundred years I 
later the mason of the tower took up the idea in the 4 
tower arch, but let it go to his head (I began to think 
he was a bit of a wag) and produced an arch of six 
orders, all without capitals, arcing from floor to floor in 
a.jungle of mouldings. 

The little square in front of St. Nicholas brings back 
1900 in an impressive way. In the middle of it sits Queen 
Victoria, under a fantastic metalwork canopy, all done 
by Alfred Gilbert. This is not the proud ‘Ind, Imp.’, 
but a worn-out old woman, almost with a premonition 
of two world wars, her fears reinforced by Gilbert’s 
neurotic Art Nouveau detail. It must be one of the best 
and least hypocritical public statues in the country. 

The other notable medieval building is the Castle 
Keep, a few yards to the south on the edge of the cliff. 
Between them there is the Black Gate, a jolly conversion 
of a gatehouse into an Elizabethan dwelling; and then, 
improbably, a busy railway line. Yet the contrast, 
although drastic, is exhilarating: to look out of the castle 
windows and see signals and steam engines a few feet 
away intensifies the effect of the building rather than 
diminishing it. 

The keep was built for Henry II in the eleven-seventies, 
and because of the Pipe Rolls we do know something 
about it. It cost £911 10s. 9d., and the designer’s name 
was probably Maurice, probably also the same Maurice 
who worked on the Dover keep a few years later. 
Henry II’s keeps are among the grimmest buildings in 
Britain, and Newcastle’s is no exception—grim as a 
deliberate act, like Newgate, not grim as an incidental 
expression of an austere total life, which is what one feels about 
eleventh-century keeps like Rochester and the Tower. Newcastle 
has a good deal of ornament, and it is rather interesting—standard 
abstract late-Norman forms, without a hint of the pointed arch. 
Yet Maurice as a royal mason must have been au fait with the 
new style which was just being built at Canterbury in the eleven- 
seventies and which had been anticipated in all sorts of fragmen- 
tary ways, Perhaps as an engineer he would have nothing to 
do with this new-fangled style, just as Sir Owen Williams today 
is deliberately heavy and anachronistic in his motorway 
bridges: human nature doesn’t change much, He was, all the 
same, a first-rate designer, and the little chapel embedded in 
the walls is a perfect late-Norman equivalent to the early Norman 
chapel in the Tower. 

So, finally, back to the Railway 
Station, Dobson’s last gift to the 
city he served so well. Its simple 
arched porte-cochére, seen obli- 
quely, fills the end of half-a-dozen 
Newcastle streets; with the im- 
mense curved space inside it seems 
to epitomize the refusal to com- 
promise common sense and natural 
dignity for the sake of the flashy 
tour-de-force. It would have been 
so easy to pretend that Newcastle 
was a terminus, and give it a grand 
palace-front. Instead, the sooty 
arches are content to echo the shape 
of the platforms, The effect is so 
understated that it takes some time 
to sink in, but once comprehended 
it never palls—just like Newcastle 
itself. y 

In short, this is or could be 
one of the great cities of Europe, 
and it must not be messed up by 
penny-pinching or the wrong man 
doing the wrong building. Most of 
all, it needs a client as far-seeing 
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The quayside entrance to ‘the grandest of all the chares’ 
which rises to 100 feet 
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The Quay, Newcastle, with its Sunday market in progress 


as Grainger, and the natural choice is the Corporation itself. 

Too many superlatives?—I don’t think so. It is as silly to 
withhold praise as to be too fulsome. I want to add one more to 
them, to sum up the whole pattern of the city in a small space 
as the whole of symphonic writing is summed up in the fugue at 
the end of the Jupiter symphony. Suppose that you have half an 
hour to wait for a train. Turn right at the station entrance, then 
immediately right again, that is along a tunnel under the railway 
tracks, called Orchard Street. It goes through industry and derelic- 
tion to the edge of the cliff, takes in a dizzy view, becomes 
Hanover Street and starts steeply downhill. Halfway down on the 
left is a grim brick bonded warehouse; halfway along it is an 
arch. You look in, and a hundred steps lead down to the quayside 
far below, the grandest of all the 
chares. But this is a chare inside 
a building, and whereas the steps 
drop a hundred feet, the roof of 
the passage stays at the upper 
level: you finish your descent in 
a slit a hundred feet high. It is 
grimy, smelly, and dank, but it is 
also one of the greatest expositions 
of change of level that I have seen 
anywhere—Piranesi in stone and 
brick. It is even worth missing 
the train for. 


Two recent publications on the early 
history of England are The Anglo- 
Saxon, by D. M. Wilson (Thames 
and Hudson, 30s.), and A Guide to 
Prehistoric England, by Nicholas 
Thomas (Batsford, 30s.). The for- 
mer is an addition to the ‘ Ancient 
Peoples and Places’ series. The 
latter gives information, usefully 
E: arranged under counties in the form 
of a gazetteer, about every important 
ancient site in England, 
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By F. T. 


_ Absalom and Achitophel was published in the autumn of 1681. 
be More than twenty years had passed since that triumphant day 
one in 1660, when Charles IT stepped ashore at Dover to take charge 

oa of a kingdom which was waiting eagerly for his rule. In the course 
” of his poem Dryden compares the hopes with which Charles was 
then welcomed with the troubles which had now begun to beset 
him. Achitophel maliciously points out the contrast: 

He is not now, as when, on Jordan’s sand 

The Joyful People throng’d to see him Land, 

Cov’ring the Beach, and bee all the Strand... 
But now, 

Behold him setting in his Western Skies, 

The Shadows lengthening as the Vapours rise . . . 

The shadows and vapours were those of the Popish Plot and 
the Exclusion Bill, threats and pressing dangers which had broken 
cut in 1679 and whose end was not yet in sight, though Charles 
had just achieved a tactical success in dissolving parliament and 
oe appealing to the country. In 1679 the agitation over the Popish 

. Plot, and the use made of it by the Whig opposition, had begun 
to divide the nation as dangerously as it had been divided by the 
$ civil wars forty years earlier. A crisis had begun, which was to 
continue with greater or less intensity for nearly ten years. It 
ended only with the Glorious Revolution of 1688, and the arrival 
. in England of another Saviour King, as widely acclaimed as 
ies Charles had been in his day. 

The crisis of the last years of Charles Il’s reign and of the 
reign of James II was hardly less exciting, for those who lived 
through it, than that of the civil wars and the Commonwealth; 
the second crisis was indeed only a continuation of the first, 
which had been suspended but left unresolved by the recall of 
the Stuarts.-These two phases of the English revolution were 
decisive for the work of two great poets: Milton and Dryden. 
This is not to say that Milton or Dryden would not have written 
remarkable poetry in a less disturbed period. But can we believe 

_ that Milton would have reached the intense seriousness of Paradise 

. Lost or Samson Agonistes if he had not lived through, and played 

_ his part in, the events of the sixteen-forties and sixteen-fifties? 

Milton’s genius was brought out and stamped by his support of 

a great national cause, the ‘ reform of reformation’, and by his 
having had to witness its failure., 

Like Milton in his time, Dryden identified himself with one 
party in a national debate; and if he had never thus committed 
himself, in the violent and dangerous uncertainties of the years 
from 1679 to 1688, he would never have risen to his full stature 
as a poet. Like Milton he had prepared himself for the 
opportunity which came, though his preparation was unlike 
Milton’s in being unplanned and unconscious, and on a much 
lower level of seriousness. The poetry he wrote was not, like 

__ Méilton’s, written long after the heat of the struggle and elaborated 
_ over many years. It had an immediate practical purpose, and 
was straightforwardly political. But this poetry of action was in 
itself an inspiration to one who had never before played a part 
‘im great events, or even imagined himself doing so; and the work 
_.__ as charged with excitement and enjoyment. 


__ Nation’s Difficulty, Poet’s Opportunity 
_. The nation’s difficulty was thus the poet’s opportunity. The 
La i case of Dryden alone would prove that poetry is not n 
_ crushed or blighted in a time of troubles, even if those troubles 
____ take their most threatening form, that of internal strife. Without 
_____ the constitutional crisis Dryden would probably never have become 
_ @ political satirist; he would certainly never have written a 
___ political satire in the heroic manner (whichis what Absalom and 
____-Achitophel is); for epic or heroic verse can be used for satire 
_ only in a period which supports it—a period in which great issues 
ot out with a full awareness of what is at stake. 
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The story of Dryden’: s ‘political satires is a success-story.. ‘Not 
only did they bring him fame and a wider audience than ever. 
before: Absalom and Achitophel ran into at least three editions 
in four months, and was the first English poem to have that kind 5 
of topical success. Not only did this poem and its companion, __ 
The Medall, exert a great influence as Tory, propaganda, The 
kind of poetry Dryden invented in these pieces was an unmistak- 
able artistic success. He was over fifty when he wrote Absalom 
and soweep hes: but it was aay then that he came of age as a poe ; 


A Grandiose Harmony ig 
In order to estimate Dryden’s stroke of luck, one must look — 

back on the poetry he had written in the previous twenty years. 
He had worked as a professional poet and man of letters, but 
chiefly as a dramatist, because only by writing plays could he 
hope to get a regular income; and he had Jong since developed a 
strongly personal style. His ambition, perhaps too his personality, 
had always | inclined him towards epic poetry in one form™ or 
another. His first published piece had been the ‘ Heroick Stanza’s’ 
on the death of Cromwell. His longest and most elaborate poem 
so far had been an attempt at modern epic: Annus Mirabilis: The 
Year of Wonders, 1666, in which he had tried to make heroic 
verse out of the English naval victories over the Dutch, and out 
of the Fire of London. Here were topical events treated in the 
grand manner, with as many Virgilian and Homeric effects as 
Dryden could fit in. But above all he relied on the resounding 
music of his verse, and at the few moments when the poem grows 
really serious, a grandiose harmony is certainly achieved. The 
English naval commander Albemarle, musing on the eve of the 
final engagement, anticipates defeat, not the victory which was 
to come: 

That happy Sun, said he, walt rise again, 

Who twice victorious did our Navy see: 

And I alone must view him rise in vain, 

Without one ray of all his Star for me. | 


Yet like an English Gen’ral will I die, 

And all the Ocean make my spatious grave: 
Women and Cowards on the Land may lie, 
The Sea’s 2 Tomb that’s proper for the Brave. 


Yet this ambitious poem is seldom serious enough to grip us; 
and we notice that Dryden has an apparently irrepressible tend- 
ency to be witty at the expense of his. subject. His style is in 
excess of his matter, either ostentatiously clever or ostentatiously 
sublime. For all his enthusiasm, for all his art, the poet’s mind 
is not fully engaged, and he does not succeed in his aim of 
transmuting current history into high poetry. ; 

In view of this discrepancy between Dryden’s technique and his 
inspiration, we may be thankful that for the next fifteen years he 
could. not find time for the epic poem, probably on King Arthur, 
which he fancied he could write. It would almost certainly have 
been disastrous. Dryden continued to rely on his dramas for an 
income; striving to create heroic plays in verse, which were in 
themselves obstinately disappointing, he won an increasing control Sofi 
over the couplet-form: ; 

_ The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 
It wax junt dhe’ mttgnifictlie \of- this interne tage 
problem, Its arrogant ease, the emphatic fullness of its statements, 
made it too impressive for the uses he could find for it. Dryden’s _ 
berole, plays, eater. hrougaout Seen: eee ae 
{of immense authority, and a substance which is unreal and flimsy, 
a: Nene peices doe an Geese inv anaes ae 2 
sequence is that they topple over into burlesque; but the t 
to burlesque in Dryden’s manner is yet another it 
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Seteriel ‘out eee manoeuvres. A eed: satirical tone was now 
in fashion. Puritans and Anglicans alike in the earlier crisis had 
eee able to throw themselves wholeheartedly and earnestly into 
_ the struggle. But the experiences of the civil war and its aftermath 
had changed all that. The English people had come to be dis- 
_ gusted by the fusion, or confusion, between religious questions 
and politics. The majority had by. now decided that a settled, 
"mutually tolerant way of life was to be preferred to any attempt 
'__ to organize perfection in Church or State. 
Yet the religious differences remained, and the differences of 
political principle. When they began to mix with one another 
_ again, the mixture was as explosive as before. What was different 
was the scepticism, the distaste, founded on bitter experience, with 
which most people now viewed the revival of internal divisions. 
Politics and religion were coming to be seen as distinct spheres 
of action: politicians could still make use of religious passions 
for their own ends; but they must pay the price of doing so. Their 
- game was now too well understood by too many of the onlookers. 
| ___ Satire on contemporary politics had thus become not only possible 
but inevitable: it is implied in the privately expressed cynicism 
of some of the chief figures. When Shaftesbury took up the Popish 
Plot as a means of rousing the country against the King, he was 
perfectly ready to admit the extent to which he was relying on 
what in our time has been called ‘ the big lie’: 


A certain Lord . . . once asked him what he intended to do 
with the Plot, which was so full of Nonsense, as would scarce go 
down with . . . Ideots; what then could he propose by Pressing 

the Belief of it upon men of Common Sense, and especially in 

Parliament? It’s no Matter, said he, the more Nonsensical the 
better; if we cannot bring them to swallow worse Nonsense than 
that, we shall never do any Good with them. — 


For anyone who, like Dryden, had known the life and gossip of 
the court and the town for twenty years, such personalities held 
No secrets, except the fascinating secret of all living individuals, 
with their capacity for providing endless surprises. As a court 
dramatist and poet, the friend or acquaintance of the most intelli- 
gent and articulate courtiers, Dryden was perfectly able to 
anatomize the Shaftesburys and Buckinghams, the ‘great wits’ 

whose restlessness dictated the politics of the reign. He made it 
hhis purpose, however, to satirize not only these formidable 
managers of opinion but the mob whose opinions they managed: 
the unstable, self-opinionated masses who were unreconciled to 
their religious status or their social status, or both, and who were 
still ready to set out in pursuit of an ideal liberty. 


ne a of the National Teas 
Dryden’s poem is thus not merely an attack on je seiesit iis. 
which would make it an extended lampoon of the type already 


written by Marvell, but a wide-ranging, powerful assessment of - 


_ the nation’s political temper, and of the validity of the various 
ideals. It is true that the portraits of Shaftesbury as Achitophel 

and of Buckingham as Zimri stand out as the most brilliant, the 
most exciting, ornaments of the poem; they were undoubtedly 
those of which he was proudest; and nothing is ever so powerful 
in art as the projection of human personality. Nor is he less suc- 
cessful with the smaller figures such as Slingsby Bethel, the 
stingy, ere Puritan Sheriff of London: 


Shimei, whose Youth did early Promise bring 
pat Of Zeal to God, and Hatred to his King; 
eee ioe S* ‘Did wisely from Expensive Sins refrain, 
aes And never broke the Sabbath, but for Gain: 
— . During his Office, Treason-was no Crime. 
wy ; The Sons of Belial had a glorious Time. 


There is in Dryden’s couplets a splendid obviousness, which is 
cations subtly applied; it exposes his victims, while leaving 
1 apparently detached. The broad light of noonday seems to 
serenely, good-humouredly, on each figure in turn, showing 

oddities and their bearing on the great public 


. 
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“The poem is rounded out by a aay of the King’s chief si 


ers, from the Duke of Ormonde to Lord Halifax the ‘ trimn 
Fotham of piercing wit and pregnant thought, + Tit 


. .. who but onely tri’d . 
— The worse a while, then chose the better side... 


An Inspired Joke 


But all this skill in presenting personalities to advan or 
disadvantage would have less effect if the poem as a whole had 


not opened up wider perspectives. It begins and develops as an 
irresistible piece of wit; it was essentially an inspired joke, to 
equate the English with the Israelites, to relate the vicissitudes of 
seventeenth-century Church and State to the turbulence of the 
Chosen People. Biblical subjects had long since been absorbed 


into the Renaissance epic tradition; but in applying this Old — 
Testament story to contemporary England Dryden has found a 


kind of extended metaphor, a metaphysical conceit on an epic 
scale. He is able to give the national conflict the right quality 
of religious fervour, and at the same time to satirize the disorder 


and futility of sectarian politics: 


The Jews, a Headstrong, Moody, Murm’ring race, 
As ever tri’d th’extent and stretch of grace; 

God’s pamper’d people, whom, debauch’d with ease, 
No King could govern, nor no God could please; 
(Gods they had tri’d of every shape and size 

That God-smiths could produce, or Priests devise) . 


We feel in the tone and movement of Dryden’ s verse the sees 
gusto, his delight in intellectual mastery, as each part of the 
subject yields to his grasp, as he surveys the forces of discontent 
and subversion, distinguishing between the malignant, the mis- 
guided, and the merely visionary: 

A numerous Host of dreaming Saints succeed; 

Of the true old Enthusiastick Breed: 

’Gainst Form and Order they their Pow’r imploy; 

Nothing to Build and all things to Destroy. | 


Dryden is engaged of course in a piece of special pleading; 
but the confidence and energy and excitement in the poem come 
from personal conviction, from his having suddenly seen all the 
events and characters fall into place and make sense. From the 
coherent .vision of events which he has seen Dryden tries to 
extract a political philosophy, though when he comes to argue it 
out he does so rather briefly, somewhat tentatively, and with less 
effect than he has already obtained from handling the facts. 
Nevertheless Absalom and Achitophel owes its vitality to its being 
a chapter in Dryden’s intellectual history. His sincerity is guaran- 
teed by the differences between this poem and its successor, The 
Medall, and the two poems of religious controversy. The Medall, 
his next attack on the Whigs, is already more sombre and bitter, 


-and concerns itself far more with issues of principle. As for the 


two religious debates, the first shows us Dryden passing from 
scepticism to an acceptance of Christian belief, the second shows 
him passing from this to Roman Catholicism. All this represents 
an evolution of opinion rooted in the events of his time. In 
Absalom and Achitophel we see him gripped for the first time 


by the urgent confused political and religious crisis, and raised by 


it to a new level of poetic creation. He is soon drawn into arguing 
out a theory of government, and a theory of religion based on 
the Bible and on tradition. As he goes on he becomes irrevocably 
committed to finding a solution to these problems. He finds it, as 
he thinks, in Catholicism. As a Catholic, in The Hind and ‘the 
Panther, he once more makes a panoramic survey, this time of the 
contending parties in religion; and the poem is full of powerful 
satire. But he never recaptures the lightheartedness of Absalom 
and Achitophel, the excitement that comes from 


The undaunted courage of a virgin mind. 
Historians and critics have too often jeered at Dryden for his 


changes of opinion, as if they were evidence of insincerity, Asa . 
matter of fact, his poems testify to an ingenuous, living absorp- 


tion in contemporary problems; he follows where it leads, and 
this gives his work and his career, with all their blemishes, a 
lasting glow of generosity and enthusiasm.—Third Programme* 


_- * Other talks in the series * The Birth of Modern England ’ were published in THe ListENER on May 26, June 2, 16, and 30 ; 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


July 20—26 


Wednesday, July 20 

Mr. Lumumba, the Congolese Prime 
Minister, repeats his threat to ask Russia 
for military help unless Belgian troops 
leave immediately 

The Americans fire a Polaris missile from a 
submerged submarine for the first time 

The unofficial strike at three London power 
stations (which. affected underground 
trains and trolleybuses) ends 


Thursday, July 21 ? 

Police in Southern Rhodesia arrest about 
150 people after a day of disturbances in 
Harare, near Salisbury 

A Government Committee on artificial 
insemination by donor says that the prac- 
tice should be ‘strongly discouraged’ but 
not made illegal 


Friday, July 22 

The U.N. Security Council passes resolution 
calling for ‘speedy’ withdrawal of 
Belgian troops from the Congo 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, the Minister of 
Health, resigns 

Friedrich Grunwald and Herbert Murray 
found guilty at Old Bailey of converting 
£3,250,000 to their own use: each is sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment 


Saturday, July 23 

Vice-President Nixon and Governor Rocke- 
feller announce agreement on policy of 
U.S. Republican Party 

Mr. Tshombe, Prime Minister of Katanga, 
appeals to President Kasavubu and other 
leaders of the Congo to support him in 
building a ‘ United States of the Congo’ 

The High Commissioner for Ghana, who 
was acting as host to Mr. Lumumba, is 
attacked outside a London hotel 


Sunday, July 24 

Tear-gas is used by police to disperse 
Africans in a township in Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia 

Mr. Lumumba, Prime Minister of the 
Congo, arrives in New York and sees the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 


Ghana protests to Britain about the attack 
on its High Commissioner 


Monday, July 25 


The Americans accuse the Russians, at 
meeting of Security Council, of trying to 
force the RB-47 aircraft to fly into Soviet 
territory before it was shot down, and ask 
for impartial inquiry into the incident 

Conference on constitutional future of 
Nyasaland opens in London 

Republican Party Convention opens in 
Chicago 


Tuesday, July 26 

A quieter atmosphere prevails in Bulawayo 
after Southern Rhodesian troops .and 
police patrol the African locality there 

Memorial service to Aneurin Bevan is held 
at Westminster Abbey 

Minister of Education claims that the 
‘battle’ of the educational ‘bulge’ is won 
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A crowd of Africans scattering as a tear-gas grenade exploded among them when police broke up a demonstratt 
in a township near Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, last week. The disturbances started after three leaders of f 
National Democratic Party had been arrested under the Unlawful Organizations Act 


At the end of their State visit to this country last week, the King and Queen of Thailand made a private 
accompanied by Princess Alexandra, to Cambridge University on July 21. This photograph shows the 
couple in the quadrangle at King’s; King Bhumibol (right) is accompanied by Mr. Noel Annan, the Pro 


Right: five scientists from overseas who received honorary degrees at Oxford on July 21 to mark the tercen 

year of the Royal Society, photographed with the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. T. S. R. Boase (third from right 

to right, Mr. N. N. Semenov (Russia), Dr. F. Bloch (U.S.A.); Professor A. N. Richards (U.S.A.); Mr. 
Professor O, Winge (Denmark), and Dr. E, W. Steacie (Canada) 
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HEN Dr. Johnson wanted to prove 
the solidity of matter to Boswell, 


no very clear perceptions about solids. Yet 
ly in the development of physics it was 
realized how to fashion primitive ideas about 
: solidity’ into precise scientific definitions. As 
in Dr. Johnson’s example, solids can be defined 
by means of external operations performed on 
them. They are bodies which under the action 
__ of deforming forces give way only to a definite 
extent, which is often small and difficult to 
observe. Ideal solids are elastic and return to 
their original shape when the deforming forces 

; are: removed. 


Distinction from Plastic Materials 

Such a definition of solids provides a 
<= ~ mechanical basis for a broad distinction from 
fluids, or plastic materials, which give way con- 
: sy tinuously under the action of shearing forces, 
oe ‘and which do not return to the orginal con- 
_ moved. It is now realized that the rate of flow 
of some plastic materials can be many million 
times slower than that of liquids such as water 
: Be vinder comparable stresses, but even so the 
~ mechanical distinction between elastic solids and 
uids remains significant. In classical physics, 
mathematical treatment of the mechanical 
deformation of elastic solids was developed and 


A 


play any great part in such classical theories. 
. major revolution in science began about 
1912, when methods were discovered for estab- 
lishing the atomic structure of solids. This gives 
lew of the world of solids from the inside, 
ead of merely in terms of external opera- 
ns. The most important of these discoveries 
atomic structure was that X-rays, which 
20wn to be electromagnetic waves of very 
wavelength, are scattered into definite 
ns by many solids. From this finding, 
matical theories lead to the reciprocal con- 
7 that the scattering centres in solids are 
and that these must themselves be 
aged in definite patterns. All the tremendous 
opments of modern knowledge about solids 


1. For this reason, physicists and chemists 

> spent countless man- and woman-hours 

1912 i in studying the structural patterns of 

in solids. Substances of great complexity 

now been internally surveyed and the 
s of their constituent atoms mapped. 


ee details of the pattern repeat at 
; oe in space, forming a network in 


ecetiriaed in accurately repeating 


nay coo 


ro W W ihe gave a kick to a large stone. 
me Most of us have similiar strong but 


©) figuration when the deforming forces are re-~ 


extended in all kinds of ways. Though scientists 
guessed that solids consisted of atoms, this did © 


ultimately to the pattern of atoms inside 


patterns in three dimensions, are in effect atoms 
or molecules. arranged in a crystal lattice. 


Crystal chemistry is concerned to identify the 


various kinds of units of structure in solids. The 
simplest kinds of repeat units are single atoms: 
these make up some extremely important types 
of solids including metals like gold or copper, 
simple salts like kitchen salt, and many mineral 
substances. Crystals of organic substances gener- 
ally involve repeat units or molecules containing 
many atoms. Methods of studying more and 
more complex crystal structures have enormously 
improved within recent years, particularly 
through the application of modern computers to 
deal with the enormously complicated mathe- 
matical calculations: involved. Some of the 
proteins whose crystal structure is now being 
studied have units of structure containing per- 
haps ten million atoms. What this implies can 
be grasped by thinking about the regular pattern 
on machine-printéd wallpaper, which provides a 
two-dimensional analogy of a crystal lattice. 
Metals in which the units of structure are single 
atoms would correspond with the pattern of 
single blobs on very cheap wallpaper. Crystals 
of organic compounds with fairly simple mole- 
cules, such as urea, would correspond with 
eight blobs in each unit of structure, repeated at 
intervals. On the same basis each unit of struc- 
ture in crystals of proteins corresponds in com- 
plexity with about the number of letters in the 
Old Testament. 


Regularity in Nature 

From what I have said about crystalline 
solids, it would appear that they must constitute 
a highly regular and formalized state of matter, 
rather like rows and rows of soldiers accurately 
in position on a parade ground. This is roughly 
true. Crystals provide some of the most striking 
examples of regularity in Nature, and when one 
attempts to explain why the arrangements of 
units are so regular in crystalline solids, 
extremely important scientific problems emerge. 
We all know that the soldiers when dismissed 
from parade wander about as individuals, more 
or less independently. In an analogous way, the 


- units of structure whose regular arrangement is 


so striking in crystalline solids can frequently 


_be identified in the molten state or in solution, . 


and frequently even in the gaseous state as more 
or less individual atoms or molecules. How does 
modern theory explain that the same substance 
can often exist in three different states of matter 


with different arrangements of the same mole- 


cules, solid, liquid, and gaseous? 
_ Various factors are found to contribute to the 
co-operative regularity or order of units in 
crystalline solids. Uncharged atoms and mole- 
cules behave, quite generally, as if they exerted 
forces of attraction when at a distance from one 
another. These forces increase in strength as 
their separation lessens, until a threshold is 
reached at which strong repulsion forces inter- 
vene and prevent any real interpenetration. The 
resultant behaviour is not unlike that of a crowd 
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on tie ete a at a football pies ‘The 
units in such a crowd pack as close together as 
they can; but really oppressive squeezing would 
lead to protests too strong to be endured. For | 
many crystals, the regularity of arrangement of | 
the units arises primarily because this Permits 
close packing. Close-packed crystal structures 
often give the highest degree of co-operative 
attraction, which just avoids excessive repulsion _ 
forces at any part of the solid. On the other — 
hand, in some solids the units of structure are 
observed to form more open crystalline arrange- 
ments than would be expected on the basis of © 
close packing. Investigation shows that the 
number of immediate nearest neighbours in such 
open structures is smaller, usually because 
specific bonds are formed with specific neigh- 
bouring units in the crystal 2 


Movements of Units os 

A second principal problem is to explain 
changes in solids in terms of their crystal struc- 
ture. In any regular close-packed arrangements 
of units, movement of individuals from place to 
place is likely to be hindered because it disturbs 
the crystal packing. As we know from personal 
experience, on trying to move from place to 
place through tightly packed crowds, high re- 


-pulsion forces tend to make such movement. 


very uncomfortable. 

At one time it was thought that naopetiiaat 
of the individual molecules.or atoms from place 
to place was completely impossible in crystals. — 
If this- were true a solid must pass into the 
liquid state, by melting or dissolving in another 
liquid, before any rearrangement of its struc- 
ture could occur. However, even when liquid or ‘3 
vapour phases are excluded, careful studies have 
demonstrated movement of the units’ from place 
to place in many crystals. Such movement. 
proves to be of controlling importance in various - 
technical problems. Examples that affect every-— 
day life include the migration of atoms in silver 
salts in photographic materials, the corrosion of 
metals, and the mechanical creep that can be so 
dangerous in certain aircraft i ie 


Defects in the Gaal Lattice 


Such effects, which clearly point to Pree | 
or chemical reactivity in solids, are now known © 


to be associated with defects in See 


lattice. Theoretically, ideal crystals show an un- 


broken regularity of repetition of the pattern in 
three dimensions, but real crystals as available 


~ to us in Nature exhibit various kinds of defects. _ 


In a minute proportion of lattice sites the actual : 
packing deviates from that required for accurate — 
repetition, One of the simplest packing devia a; 
tions or Sire defects. arises if o é 


——s pit» « “ 
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You are tomorrow 


When man will have learnt how to fly to the moon. When war will be 
merely a word in the history books. When disease will be unknown. 
You are tomorrow when Cattle graze on the Sahara and corn grows at the North Pole. 
The predominant factor in the countless changes between our world of 1960 and 
your world of tomorrow will be Science. On July 19th, the Royal Society celebrated 


its 300th birthday, and we at the G.E.C. wish them well. 


Together, the scientists of both these British institutions 
are looking back with pride...looking ahead with 
confidence. They are continually thinking into the future 


to ensure that you will be all you promise to be. 


these days 
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ery s site is filled with enplets pecularityt 


gements | of structure take place by a pee 
o of solids can be greatly varied. The resulting 
_ catalytic action of the surfaces of solids involves 


_ for more or fess easy rearrangement of structure. 
Certain types of defectgknown as co-operative 
defects or dislocations prove to be particularly 

important in permitting movement in’ highly 
‘3 regular selids. Their mode of operation is 
analogous to the mode of rearranging troops in 
N highly regular parade formations. By command- 
= ing a single out-of-line operation, a whole suc- 
_ cession of co-operative operations can be made 
~ to follow without having to issue fresh instruc- 

tions and with far less fuss or individual hust- 


_ densely packed football crowd. 
s ea 


Breaking Strengths 

However, the possibility of extensive co- 
___ operative movement in highly regular crystals 
_ has as the unfortunate practical consequence 
that many solids show breaking strengths that 
may be only a tenth of the maximum calculated 
' __ from the magnitude of the forces acting between 
a the units. For example, highly regular crystals 
___ are formed by very pure metals. Crystals of very 
pure metals show remarkably low strengths, 
because they can seldom be freed from disloca- 
- ‘tions or co-operative defects which originate co- 
«Operative movements when stresses are applied. 
The introduction of impurity atoms into a 
crystal lattice can prevent the spread of any 
__—s co-operative movement, by blocking it at the 
impurity. We now understand the structural 
____ reason why such blocking can greatly increase 
_ the resistance of the crystal to breakage under 
_ the action of external forces. Primitive man dis- 


soft metal copper by alloying it with tin to make 
_ bronze or with zinc to make brass. Similarly the 


_ make steel. 


Knowledge about crystal defects is also im- 
tant in relation to the surface of a crystal, 


have had to shatter your belief that. the 
"earth is the centre of. the universe. 
ywadays we are all reasonably familiar with 
lomers have discovered a great deal about 


I ‘ead: of the astronomical scale much has 


—e which I mean the structure of the 
a large scale, but here everything is 


_ liquids. 


jing than in the more random movements of a 


_ covered this effect empirically, in hardening the 


‘soft metal iron was hardened with carbon to_ 


FF I had been talking a few hundred ees 
§ ago about the ‘new astronomy’ I should ~ 


arrangement of the solar system. At the | 


lity ani Reschivay of atoms in the Rerkaces 


scientific and _ technical problems of great 
economic importance. The protection of sur- 
faces of solids against chemical change is likewise 
of much technical importance and involves 
modern knowledge about crystal defects. 
Another big development of the theory of 
defects in crystals extends it to the structure of 
For thousands of years it has been 
known that, when heated above characteristic 
melting temperatures, most solids change to 
fluids. At one time this melting or increase of 
fluidity was attributed rather vaguely to ‘the 
increased heat motion of the molecules’. 
our much more accurate knowledge about crystal 
structures and about defects of crystal regularity 
in solids it is now possible to interpret the 
fluidity of many liquids on the basis that liquids 
are crystals with numerous crystal defects. 
Theories of melting of crystals are of great 


-importance for the solid state. 


' In all that I have said so far about the inner 
structure of solids, I have described the regular- 
ity of arrangement of the units of structure, be 
they atoms or molecules, from a purely geo- 
metrical aspect. But we know that atoms consist 
of a positive nucleus surrounded by a cloud of 
electrons. How far then does the close and 
regular proximity of similar neighbours affect 
the electron clouds of each individual? 

In the so-called molecular crystals co-opera- 
tive interaction is weak, and the electron clouds 
in individual atoms or molecules hardly show 
any difference, whether they are far away from 
one another in a gas or are ‘packed as close 
neighbours in a crystal, On the other hand, in 
crystals where the interaction between neigh- 
bouring units is strong, this imposes profound 
modifications on the behaviour of the electrons. 
Electron clouds can no longer be regarded as 


located at individual atoms, and the electrons - 


belong to the crystal as a whole in a kind of 


- communal pooling. We usually describe this 
- new distribution of electrons in a solid in terms 


of electron bands—energy bands. In each elec- 


_ tron band there is a whole hierarchy of energy 


levels to be filled,.rather like the eee scales in 
‘public services. 
From an electronic “standpoint two main 


esis speculative. I am going to discuss a 
branch of astronomical research that lies between 
these two extremes, namely the study of our 
own Galaxy. This subject may lack the fascina- 
tion of cosmology or the local interest of the 
solar system; nevertheless, to an astrophysicist 
it is more profitable. . 

The Sun is one star of a eee system of 
stars. 
systems, or galaxies, is a general feature of the 
universe, and wherever we look into space there 
are galaxies as far as we can see. Let us put 


- 


With- 


This grouping of stars into separate 


crystal will not one: ee to Som 
it. Conductors of electricity have more vacant ~ 
levels (not too far up in the hierarchy) than 
there are electrons to fill them. The result is a 
partly filled band which permits flow of elec- — 
tricity through the crystal, which is particularly 
easy in metals that have many empty levels only 
just higher than the levels filled with electrons. — 
Semi-conductors are solids intermediate in be- 
haviour between metals and insulators. Most 
semi-conductors have an empty band separated 
from a full electron band by an appreciable _ 
energy-gap which the electrons have to jump 
before they can contribute to electrical conduc- 
tion by the solid. } - 

From a scientific standpoint, the possibilities 
of modifying electronic properties of crystals by 
deliberate control of structure have as yet been 
only partly explored. One problem has been to 
discover how to graft an empty energy band , 
with an appropriate energy gap into a crystal in 
which the bands are normally full, Of great . 
technical importance, for example, is the case 
of crystals of germanium or silicon in which 
the new bands are grafted by introducing a con- 
trolled number of impurity atoms into the 
highly purified material. Modification of the 
crystal structure by controlled addition of im- 
purities also affects the ease of extracting elec- 
trons from a crystal, when it is illuminated, or 
when it is placed in contact with an acceptor 
crystal. Crystals whose electron bands have been 
modified are being. used on a large scale indus- 
trially as rectifiers of alternating current, and in 
the construction of transitors and sei 
tric and photoelectric devices 


* | 


New Field for Exploration 

Increasing familiarity with the electronic as 
well as the structural aspects of the solid state 
has revealed a big new field for exploration. — 
Physicists, chemists, and electrical engineers are 
obviously interested by these exciting prospects. 
Even biophysicists and biochemists are examin- 
ing how far the innermost aspects of co-opera- 
tive behaviour between atoms and molecules, as 
exemplified in solids, may throw light on pro- 
cesses Bpccated with life itself. 

—Third Programme 


The ‘New hice | oy eee ‘ 


By R. HANBURY BROWN, PRS. 


- 


ta elementary questions about our own 
Galaxy to the astronomers. What does it look 


~ like? Where is the Sun in relation to the whole 


system? What determines its shape? The 
answers we receive to these questions will _ 
depend upon whom we ask. 

Optical astronomers, and by that I mean 
astronomers who work “with light and photo- 
graph the sky, can tell us little about the struc- 
ture of our 6wn Galaxy. Ragen Soe ¥ 
by interstellar dust in the plane of the 
is so at that they can see ars 


ee 
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They can, however, by looking away from our 
own Galaxy, tell us what other galaxies look like. 
If we look closely at these galaxies, and they 
are beautiful things to look at, we find they 
differ much in appearance; but we can recognize 
three principal types: spirals which look rather 
like catherine wheels, ellipticals which look 
smoother and rather egg-like, and irregulars 
which are patchy and have no definite shape. 
We may reasonably suppose that our own 
Galaxy looks like one of these. 

If we ask our questions of radio astronomers 
the position is exactly the reverse. They can tell 
us a surprising lot about our own Galaxy be- 
cause radio waves, unlike light, are not absorbed 
by interstellar dust; in fact the radio astrono- 
mers can give us a provisional map of the 
Galaxy as it would appear to an outside 
observer. On the other hand, they can tell us 
almost nothing about the structure of other 
galaxies since the definition given by their 
instruments is too crude. 

A complete picture must depend upon both 
branches of the science, and it is this inter- 
dependence of optical and radio work I want to 
stress. Our knowledge of the structure of the 
Galaxy is of recent origin. The dimensions of 
the system as a whole have been measured only 
within the last forty years, while it is only 
within the last ten years that any evidence has 
been produced about its structure. We now 
believe that the Galaxy consists of a central 
spheroidal volume and a thin disc which sur- 
rounds this volume and appears to bisect it. 
If for a moment you will imagine a fried egg, 
or better still two fried eggs back to back, then 
the yolk of the eggs represents the spheroidal 
distribution in the centre of the Galaxy and 
the white of the eggs is the thin disc. The cen- 
tral volume, or yolk, looks very much like an 
elliptical galaxy; it consists largely of old stars. 
The disc has a much bigger diameter 
than the yolk and is remarkably flat 
and thin. It contains all types of star 
but, in particular, it is here that we 
find the young stars, the interstellar 
gas from which young stars are born, 
and the interstellar dust that obscures 
our vision. The central yolk is com- 
paratively featureless, but we now 
know that the thin disc contains spiral 
arms. In fact astronomers believe that 
our own Galaxy resembles, rather 
closely, the Great Spiral Nebula in 
Andromeda. 

The possibility that our Galaxy 
might be a spiral has been suspected 
for many years, and I believe there 
are references to this idea. scattered 
through the literature of astronomy 
for more than 100 years. The first 
positive evidence was provided in 
1951 by optical astronomers who dis- 
covered that the distribution of 
ionized. hydrogen, ionized by highly 
luminous young stars, traces out 
spiral arms. But these observations 
were limited to a small region of the 
Galaxy near the sun, because of 
obscuration by interstellar dust. Sub- 
sequently radio astronomers have 
taken to galactic research. They are 
untroubled by dust, and they have 
another great advantage: they can 
detect neutral hydrogen gas. This 
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major constituent of the galaxy 
is literally invisible to the 
optical astronomers, but a 
hydrogen atom in interstellar 
space radiates and absorbs radio 
waves at a characteristic wave- 
length of 21 centimetres. So by 
tuning a selective radio receiver 
to this wavelength it is possible | 
to detect the presence of the 
hydrogen. Before this informa- | 
tion is of use we need to know 
where the hydrogen is, we need | _ 
to measure its distance and | ~ 

direction from us. Surprisingly | =*2\+~* 
enough this can be done. For 
the measurement of direction 
all one needs is a directional 
aerial system; but the technique | 


of measuring distance depends 
upon one of those unexpected 
properties of things which make 
the whole business of scientific research so 
endlessly interesting. 

It has been found that the Galaxy revolves; 
this is not surprising. However, the system does 
not revolve as a solid wheel; the period of 
rotation about the centre depends upon the 
distance from the centre. Roughly speaking the 
central parts of the Galaxy are swirling round 
faster than the outer parts. The way in which 
it rotates has been known for some years and 
was discovered by optical astronomers from 
observations of stars, If the system behaved as 
a solid wheel, then other stars in the Galaxy 
would appear to us to be stationary because we 
should all be going round the centre together, 
like the chairs on a roundabout. In fact, since 
the system is not rotating as a solid wheel, we 
observe some stars coming towards us and some 
receding from us, and this relative motion 


Map, by a Dutch research group, of the distribution of neutral hydrogen 
in our Galaxy, showing ‘beautifully and beyond doubt that the system 


is a spiral’ 


From ‘ The Exploration of Space by Radio’, 
C, B. Lovell (Chapman and Hall) 


Hanbury Brown and A. 


Drawing of what it is believed our Galaxy would look like if it could 


be seen from a distance 


depends systematically upon their distance and 
direction. So if we can measure the apparent 
speed of an object in the Galaxy relative to us 
and also the direction in which this object lies, 
then, from a knowledge of how the Galaxy 
rotates, we can deduce its distance. 

We can measure the apparent speed of the 
interstellar hydrogen gas with our radio receiver 
by means of the well-known Doppler effect. 
Motion> of the gas with respect to us shifts 
the frequency it emits, and by measuring the 
frequency shift -we can find the speed of the 
gas. Thus, using our knowledge of the way 
in which the Galaxy rotates, we can find the 
distance of the gas and so plot its position 
on a map of the Galaxy. An extensive map of 
the Galaxy has in fact been made in this way; 
and the results show, beautifully and beyond 
doubt, that the system is a spiral. This remark- 
able advance in our knowledge of the 
Galaxy has been made in the last 
seven or eight years largely through 
the efforts of research groups in 
Holland and Australia. This repre- 
sents the biggest contribution to 
astronomy so far made by radio 
astronomers, Their map of neutral 
hydrogen shows several spiral arms. 
Admittedly these are very patchy, and 
it is difficult to follow one particular 
arm for a complete turn round the 
centre; nevertheless they resemble 
closely the sort of spiral arms one can 
see in photographs of other galaxies. 
This whole spiral structure lies in the 
thin, flat disc of the Galaxy. If we 
combine both optical and radio 
observations we can say that these 
spiral arms consist of gas, dust, and 
young blue stars. In between the arms 
we know that there are stars, but 
these stars are not young stars. Pro- 
bably they have been formed from 
the interstellar gas in the spiral struc- 
ture but have long ago migrated out 
of this structure, or somehow the 
position of the spiral arms has 
changed. 

What is our own position on this 
map? Our Sun, with its planets, lies 
well outside the central yolk of the 
Galaxy. It is in the disc; it seems to 


by FR be almost exactly in the plane of the 


yout half-way from the centre to the 

dre on the inner edge of a spiral arm. 

¢ us and the centre there are probably 

ér five more arms; beyond us at least one 
4e. Further out the map is uncertain. 

Returning to my original three questions about 
the Galaxy, we have definite answers to the first 
two: the Galaxy is a spiral, and we know fairly 
well the position of the sun in this spiral. Let 
us put the third question to the astrophysicists : 
what determines the shape of the Galaxy? A 
few years ago it was thought that the different 
types of galaxy, elliptical, spiral, and irregular, 
formed an evolutionary sequence. This view is 
no longer held generally, and it is sus- 
pected that the difference between 
galaxies may be largely determined at 
birth. In short, the type of a galaxy 
may depend upon the physical condi- 
tions in the cloud of material out of 
which it condenses. There are a num- 
ber of ideas about how variations of 
these initial conditions determine the 
subsequent form of a galaxy, but there 
is as yet no agreement on the details of 
the process. Let us bring the problem 
a little nearer home: assuming that we 
are in a spiral galaxy—and remember 
they are very common objects in the 
universe—what determines the presence 
of the spiral arms, and, in particular, 
what forces hold them together? 

It comes as a surprise to most people 
that there is at present no generally 
accepted answer to this problem. We 
are so used to the extraordinary pre- 
cision with which the dynamical 
problems of the solar system can be 
solved, we expect that at least the 
general features of the Galaxy should be 
explicable. But there is one basic differ- 
ence between the dynamical problems 
of the solar system and those of the 
Galaxy. In the solar system we are deal- 
ing with massive bodies: the important 
forces between these bodies are gravita- 
tional and their behaviour is well under- 
stood. In dealing with the Galaxy we 
have to consider both stars and inter- 
stellar gas, and it is the behaviour of 
the gas that complicates the picture. 

Attempts to explain the general form and 
spiral structure of the Galaxy entirely in terms 
of gravitational forces have been made and are 
not wholly successful. In particular, no con- 
vincing explanation of spiral structure has been 
found. As we have already seen, the Galaxy 
does not rotate like a solid wheel, the inner 
parts are swirling round faster. It is simple to 
show that this differential rotation would wind 
the spiral arms up into a larger number of 
turns than are actually observed in a time 
which is small compared with the age of the 
Galaxy. How then does it come about that the 
arms are not more tightly wound than they 
are? Are the arms which we now see gradually 
vanishing to be replaced by new and less tightly 
wound arms? Or is there some force which 
resists the tendency to wind the spiral tighter 
and tighter? 

Up to the present date no explanation of this 
extremely puzzling problem has been generally 
accepted. Broadly speaking it looks as though 
any successful explanation must take into 
account the possibility that there are magnetic 
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forces in the Galaxy which, to a large extent, 
control the behaviour of the gas. For example, 
the idea has been advanced that the spiral struc- 
ture corresponds to a spiral arrangement of the 
magnetic field. 

This explanation, however promising, cannot 
be advanced with certainty. because the strength, 
configuration, and indeed the existence of a 
magnetic field in the Galaxy are conjectural. 
There are, however, strong reasons for believing 
that a field exists. The most powerful argument 
for the field comes from the optical astronomers. 
They have observed that the light from distant 
stars is polarized, that is to say the light waves 


The Great Spiral Nebula in Andromeda which our own Galaxy is 
believed to resemble 
Photograph: Yerkes Observatory, Wisconsin 


vibrate in a preferred plane. It is currently 
believed that this polarization is dué to elong- 
ated interstellar dust grains which are lined up 
by the magnetic field of the Galaxy and which 
scatter light preferentially in one plane. These 
polarization studies suggest that the field is 
most intense in the spiral arms and is aligned 
along the arms; and they support the idea that 
the stability and shape of spiral arms is to a 
large extent controlled by some pattern of mag- 
netic fields in the Galaxy. Radio astronomers 
back up this view with some rather indirect 
evidence. They find that intense radio waves are 
emitted from the disc of the Galaxy and believe 
they are due to charged particles gyrating in a 
magnetic field. So there is no positive answer to 
our third question; there is some evidence, but 
it is inconclusive. What are we doing about 
this? 

There are many observations of galaxies, stars, 
and the interstellar gas being carried out, but I 
think there is one particularly pertinent experi- 
ment in which we are at present engaged at 
Jodrell Bank, We are trying to measure the 
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magnetic field in the Galaxy more or less 
directly by looking closely at the 21-centimetre 
radio spectral line, to see if it is a single line 
or a close pair. It is-a well-known phenomenon 
in physics that if one heats up a substance, so 
that it emits a spectrum of light full of lines of 
well-defined colour, and if one puts one’s light 
source in a magnetic field, then the lines split 
into pairs or triplets. This is called the Zeeman 
effect. The extent of the splitting depends on 
the strength of the field. It is, for example, by 
observing this effect in sunlight that we can 
measure the magnetic field at the surface of 
the sun. 

We have been looking for this 
splitting of the 21-centimetre line for 
some three or four years. The measure- 
ments are difficult. We are looking for 
a split that amounts to about 1 part 
in 50,000,000. So far, even using the 
250-foot telescope, we have failed to 
find it, and we can say, with some 
confidence, that in the regions of the 
spiral arms which we have examined 
the field is less than one-hundred- 
thousandth of a gauss. This is a very 
weak field; the field at the Earth’s sur- 
face, for example, is about 10,000 times 
greater. The field needed theoretically 
to explain the polarization of starlight 
and the radio emission from the disc of 
the Galaxy is rather uncertain, but 
most astrophysicists are agreed that it 
is probably greater than one-millionth 
of a gauss; so we are within a factor 
of no more than 10 of the sensitivity 
required to test experimentally the 
existence of this important field. Until 
a year or two ago we thought that we 
had reached the limits of our technique, 
and that we should have to give up this 
attempt to measure the field. Fortun- 
ately some remarkable progress has 
been made in recent years in the de- 
velopment of new types of sensitive 
radio receivers. When we have in- 
corporated these new ideas we shall be 
able to approach a sensitivity of one- 
millionth of a gauss, and perhaps 
measure for the first time the magnetic 
field in the Galaxy. 

At the moment magnetic fields are the height 
of fashion in astronomy. They are invoked to 
overcome difficulties in explaining, for example, 
the origin of the solar system, the evolution of 
galaxies, or, as we have seen, the origin and 
stability of spiral structure. All these problems 
demand an understanding of the dynamical 
behaviour of large masses of material churning 
about in space, and, in each case, we can rely 
on only a theoretical estimate of the importance 
of the magnetic fields involved. Thus a success- 
ful measurement of the actual magnetic field 
in the spiral arms of our own Galaxy would not 
only help to answer our question: ‘ What deter- 
mines the shape of the Galaxy?’ but would 
provide a valuable test of an important part of 
astrophysical theory. 

So we see that our elementary questions about 
the Galaxy were more fundamental than we 
thought. The answers, if we can find them, may 
provide the key to the solution of many other 
important questions about the behaviour of 
matter and the way in which our universe is 
built.—Third Programme 
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The Tietrcat noe the Word - 

s ir, —The ‘majority of people and, I hope, all 
" scientists will have been shocked to read the 
talks on ‘The Retreat from the Word’ by Mr. 
_ George Steiner (Tue LisTENER, July 14 and. 21). 
The i invention of words, and the development of 


| systematic thought honed on their use, have 
i 
es 


animal world. 

. a To resort to mathematical or other concep- 
2 tions in place ‘of words would reduce the vast 
q ‘non-mathematical majority of us to the level of 
the beasts once more, who share our lack of 
g _ mathematical perception.—Yours, etc., 
eeenester HERBERT Harpinc_ 

1 
q 


- ‘Sir, —Mr, George Steiner caw attention to 
ptt ee but does not focus. Consider, the world 
_ is describable now as an information system in 
which all forms, including manifestations, are 
information, depending at the human level for 


‘proper decoding or understanding on their 


7 
, 
% specific contexts. As time is no more separable 


from the structure of events than space, it is 


surely probable that perception is synchronized: 
- in other words, events are more acceptable to 
the mind than statements about events. 

In painting Jackson Pollock may be important 
for having drawn attention to just this; music, 
which Mr. Steiner sees replacing books, is 
already event; but words are, for the most part, 


_ distortions of unreliable conceptions, referring x 
is to no specific—at the best, third-hand—sense to 
in Professor Lewis’s position; though I readily 


the mind. ~ 
To put the question of art in focus I ole 


_ suggest that an artist is one who initiates an 


event which is found to correspond to events of 
another order. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.1l JoHN LATHAM 


be te , 4 
_ The Picasso Exhibition 
--Sir—In his recent talk (printed in THE 
Listener of July 14) Mr. John Golding boldly 
states that the current exhibition of works by 
_ Picasso at the Tate Gallery is ‘the best of its 
kind that has been seen in Europe’. This state- 
See is so patently false that Mr. Golding 
should be asked to justify it. 
I do not expect him to Shits tie exh 
tion of over 200 paintings by Picasso at the 
_ Galerie Georges Petit in Paris in 1932, which 
4 ‘one of the great artistic events of this cen- 
_ tury. But But did Mr. Golding not see, or did he 
not think of comparing, the London show with 
_ those held in Rome and Milan in 1953, in Paris 
in 1955, and in Hamburg and Munich in 1956? 
low each of these covered the same ground as 
n n show, Sdeiecar contained new and 


surely been the main achievement of the human 
‘intellect which now distinguishes us from the 


Lewis would 


we ies they were both more comprehensive 


and intelligently planned. For example, 
* Guernica’ was on view in all four places; the 
Milan show included eight paintings from 
Russia, as well as ‘ War’, ‘ Peace’, and a num- 
ber of other masterpieces; also the shows in 
taly and Germany contained drawings, prints, 
and sculpture. Compared with these the Lon- 


don show is of considerably less interest, since 


it lacks masterpieces, lacks the distinction of 


introducing something new or unfamiliar, and 


is far from representing Picasso’s pictorial 
achievements at their best. After all, there is not 
one great late Cubist still-life of the mid-nine- 
teen-twenties, nor any capital works of the 
analytical phase of Cubism.—Yours, etc., 

- Argilliers — DouGLas COOPER 


Milton’s Satan 


Sir,—I was saying that God laughs at Satan, 
in his first words in the poem, and that this 
supports Professor Lewis’s view, though it is 
rather coarse of God. I know that Professor 
show better feeling. But his 
account of Satan as morally absurd in A Preface 
to Paradise Lost is very impressive, and clearly 


true up to a point. Milton would think it in 


order to be sardonic about the enemy of man- 


kind, and seems to have disliked the character 


he had imagined. My point is that, at the same 


time, he was scrupulously careful to give the 


character the strongest arguments he could in- 
vent. So it did not occur to me that fairness 
demanded my recalling the qualifications of tone 


agree that he put them in.—Yours, etc., 
Sheffield, 10 WILLIAM EMPSON 


The Songs of Mussorgsky 
Sir,—I feel Mr. David Lloyd-James, writing 


in THE LISTENER of July 14, is too sweeping in 
his claim that Mussorgsky is the only great 


song composer who enjoyed success in opera. 
Mussorgsky’s claim must be founded on roughly 


sixty-four songs and a single complete opera 
(though two others have been made stage- - 


worthy). Richard Strauss, composer of no less 
than 153 songs and fifteen operas, surely bears 
consideration. Many of the songs, from the early 
Die Nacht (Opus 10 No. 3, 1883) to the won- 
derful Four Last Songs (1948) must be 
reckoned as great, and surely no one can deny 
the success of at least eight of the operas. Cases 
might also be made out for Berlioz (Les Nuits 
@Eté and The Trojans) and for Britten (Les 
Illuminations, The Holy Sonnets, Nocturne, 
Serenade, and at least Peter Grimes of the 
operas).—Yours, etc., 

London, N.20 - R. J. S. CrossLey 
‘Dean Inge’ 

Sir,—I write to combat the opinion, expressed 
by Canon J. N. D. Kelly in THE LIsTENER, July 
14, and by many other reviewers of Canon Fox’s 


life of Dean Inge, that the Dean’s journali 
activity was nothing but a waste of valua’ 


_time. By giving to a public that would otherwise 


never have enjoyed it the opportunity to under- 
stand something of his own highly unfashionable - 
view of life, the Dean did that public a great . 
service. . 

‘At present Inge’s writings are going through ; 
that period of unfashionableness that usually 
follows the death of a distinguished author.. 
Nothing shows this more clearly than the 
patronizing tone in which several important 
ecclesiastics who have reviewed the Life have 
spoken of him, But in twenty years’ time some 
of them will be read with renewed interest. 

; Yours, etc., ~ 


Oxford HucuH Lioyp-JONES 


Southend-on-Sea 


Sir,—Thanks are due to Southend’s publicity 
officer for enabling you to stress the fact, already 
known to most of us who can read, that your 

‘Critics on the Hearth’ are truly independent. 
Long may they remain so.—Yours, etc., 
Heronsgate F. B. HitcHincs = 


To the Rescue 


Sir,—Mr. Eric Roberts’s account of sparrows’ 
co-operation (THE LISTENER, July 21) compares 
with an experience at Ladram Bay last month. | 
A gull’s wing became hooked over a rock-ledge; 
it was therefore quite helpless. After about half 
a minute, amidst great clamour, another gull 
swooped upwards, closed its wings as it 
approached the cliff face, and swept the trapped 
bird free, to become airborne, by direct impact. — 

Yours, etc., 


Ivinghoe B. J. BANFIELD 


Snails 

Sir—Mr. Eric Roberts’s talk on snails, in 
THE LISTENER of July 14, was very interesting. 

Snails are, indeed, wonderful little creatures. 
When my sister, brother and myself were 
children we kept them as pets. A box of earth 
supplied their home, and we scrubbed their 
shells with an old toothbrush, which brought up 
the beautiful. colours and markings on them. 
We would hold them in the hand and feed 
them. This would show to us what seemed to 
be three rows of black teeth. 

We would harness them to empty match 
boxes, with cotton,-and let them crawl round 
the table, thus forming a then future picture of 
London Transport. 

At times, they would disappear in the mould, 
and afterwards baby snails would make their 
appearance.—Y ours, etc., 


Ealing, W.5 A, L. Biccs 


The Beginning of the Royal Society, by M. Purver 
and E. J. Bowen, has been published by the Oxford 
University Press, price 2s, 
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the Constable Collection 


by GRAHAM REYNOLDS 


Considered the most comprehensive in existence, 
the Constable collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum comprises 103 oil paintings and oil sketches, 
309 water colours-and drawings, and three intact 
sketch books, all of which this catalogue reproduces 
and discusses. Every phase of Constable’s career is 
represented ; the arrangement is chronological, and 
each year’s work is annotated biographically. 
Libraries, art galleries, collectors, and students of 
British painting will find it indispensable to the study 
of this artist’s work. 
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‘to eaecars regret that he has devoted much less 


* 
Introduetion pride Isaiah Berlin. re race. to organizational matters than to ideas. 


Po | 


of the future social order. 


ele seaty of tie Ribssias Popa 
movement, which | was, published in Italian in 
1952, An English version of this outstanding 
contribution to the study of Russian history is 
most welcome. Mr. Francis ‘Haskell has done 
his work well. His translation is a pleasure to 
read, and either he or his publisher has taken — 


care to ensure that the tiresome problem of the - 


transliteration of Russian names and book titles” 
has been adequately dealt with. The only matter 
for. regret is the omission of the illustrations — 
which added much charm to the original. a 
- Professor Venturi’s aim has been ‘ 
one chapter of the story of the European. 
Socialist ‘movement’. The ‘chapter’ covers the — 
development of ‘populist socialism from Herzen 
and Bakunin until” the assassination of Alexan- 


der II on March 1, 1881. The Russian populists 


were deeply concerned with the adaptation of © 
the socialist ideas" evolved in western Europe 
to Russian agrarian conditions. Furthermore, 
they were determined to avoid the stage of 
industrial capitalism which the marxists of wes- 
tern Europe welcomed with feelings of mixed 


love and hate, as an inevitable step towards 


socialism. The populists despised constitutional- 
ism as something that. ‘would only strengthen 
the position of the more privileged members of — 
society (from whom they themselves mostly — 
sprang) who, they believed, would in the end_ 
side with the autocracy, Since their ideal of a 
social revolution made by the backward Peasant 
masses was utopian, they were ‘driven to- 
violence, which culminated in the killing of — 
Alexander, and achieved nothing. It was the 


to wr ite 


for experiments in organization by populists, 


Ea aes those of Ogarev, were to prove much 
- more influential on bolshevism than their ideas 


‘ 


- In his introduction, which is itself a most 
aR Ss study of populism, Professor Berlin 
notes that Venturi’s work has been acclaimed 
both i in the West and in the Soviet Union, and 
attributes this unusual fact to the ‘calm impar- 
tiality ” with which the book is written. It would 


indeed be a remarkable thing if this were the 


reason, since impartial scholarship does not 
usually command communist admiration if its 


conclusions disagree with party shibboleths. But 
Sir Isaiah is not quite right. Venturi has been 


criticized in the Soviet Union—for hinting that 
the psychological type of the bolshevik was 
engendered in the nineteenth century. Bolshevik 


kinship with such conspiratorial fanatics of 


revolution as Tkachev is indeed fairly obvious. 
But it is contrary to the aura of pure democracy 
with which modern Soviet convention demands 
that Lenin be surrounded. Moreover the fact 
that Venturi is more often than not praised by 
Soviet writers is due, in my opinion, not to his 
impartiality, but to his, quite incidental, accep- 
tance of the current Soviet view of the liberals, 
which was also that of the populists—cowardly, 


selfish, indifferent to the sufferings of the masses. 


This quite unhistorical but widespread view of 
Russian liberalism has fortunately now been cor- 
rected by the work of the late Professor Leon- 
tovitsch. Since it is only very marginal to Pro- 
_ fessor Venturi’s work it is scarcely even a 
blemish. But it is this blind spot which leads 
the Soviet critic to label his work as ‘ progres- 


«sive *—the highest term of praise. 


“The Divided Self. By R. D. Laing. — 
Tavistock Publications. 25s. 


ragedy of the populists that they were goaded _ The recent development of an_ existentialist 


by heir own idealism and by circumstances to. 
ne Emperor who might have led Russia | 

road to gradual, peaceful reform. 
fessor Venturi, however, is in no way con-— 
y enue: to. record, He traces the 


; oo eatiptecitiy with the aim © 
t himself, he does not seek to 
ns of bolshevism to. populism, as_ 


title is Russian Populism.) The 


apart. It remains for some future 
these ‘roots’, and it will be 


| ~ sources have been id and 
; be ined from a mere glance at 
es of footnotes at the back of the 


, I think, fai 


t misleading English title suggests:, those who like their psychology of 
object ’ 
ism, which include populisiy” xs 


aga Venturi Ss ‘magnificent r pioneer _ 


ferences are to be found. It,'? going mad comprehensible ’. 


brand of psychiatry i is of some historical interest. 
It represents in effect an attempt on the part of 


< philosophy. to wrest back the authority over 
~ psychology- which it lost when dynamic psy- 
chology, under the influence of Freud, relegated 


Sickel Sea caver of man’s relation to his 
_ environment. On the other hand, existential 


_ psychiatry continues a tradition fostered by 
“ subject- 
relationships to be clad in terms of 
pre-conscious (i.e. organized and accessible) 
function: as witness the modern enthusiasm for 
the analysis of ‘ interpersonal relations ’. 

Dr. Laing is however at pains to advise the 


that no attempt is made to present a compre- | 


_ hensive theory of schizophrenia. His basic pur- 
pose is ‘to make madness and the process of 
And within the 


to Venturi for eesti eclectics and those Sitters of the 
general reading public who, fascinated by the 


sabia of madness, yet ree their expositions 


‘to be expressed in household terminology. 


Understandably enough, Dr, Laing has 


psychiatry. On the other hand he feels that the 


elaborations of Psycho-analytical theory are 


equally at fault in obscuring the existentialist 54 L 


state of ‘ being-in-the-world ’. 


self’, the ‘inner self’, 
and ‘ self-consciousness ’ 


the ‘ false-self system’ 
vie in elaboration, in 


lack of precise instinctual reference, and some- 


times in confusion with the personality studies 
of Jung. 

_ Those who feel that his theoretical presenta- 
tion of ‘subject-object’ relations does not 
provide sufficient recompense for the sacrifice 


of most of the laboriously acquired analytical — 


insights of the past seventy years must neverthe- 
less concede that, by the emphasis he lays on the 
schizophrenic’s subjective phantasies of ‘ self- 
other’ relationships, he has contributed to the 
mental content of schizophrenia. Interestingly 
enough, Dr. Laing’s 
psycho-analytic theory is that, as the basis of a 
study of schizoid and schizophrenic people, it 
represents 


is applicable to his own presentations. Speaking 


of ‘the despairing efforts of the schizophrenic - 


to put his disintegrated self and the world 
together again’, Dr. Laing goes on to say ‘In 
short we have an already shattered Humpty- 
Dumpty who cannot be put together again by 
any’ number of hyphenated or compound 
words 
doubt whether Humpty-Dumpty can be put 
together again by the existential arcana of the 
‘ divided self ’. 
EDWARD GLOVER 


Homage to Clio. By W. H. Auden. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Lupercal. By Ted Hughes. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 


There are times when one suspects Professor 
Auden of being less than wholly serious. Who- 
ever it came from this would be a slimmish 
collection. It is filled out with limericks, about 
as good as other people’s limericks, clerihews 
very much like other people’s clerihews, and a 
piece of academic compliment that might have 
been written by anybody at all. There is also a 
long prose apologia for a poem that did not get 
written; and this is probably the key to the 
book. The poem is one that has never really 
been written, though half the European lyric 
is concerned with making approximations to it. 
It is the poem that would express exactly what 
it means to say ‘I love you’. By now the 
approximations to it are so numerous that hardly 
anyone dares to attempt it at all. Auden made 
his own beautiful attempt once, years ago (in 


‘Lay your sleeping head my love’), and now 


Such affiliations — 
as he has with current dynamic psychology are ~ 
on the whole Jungian in sympathy: and; though 
he does not take over Jung’s terminology, his 
descriptions of the ‘embodied and unembodied 


criticism of detailed — 


‘a verbal and conceptual splitting © 
that matches the split-up of the schizoid being- 
in-the-world ’. But precisely the same criticism — 


’, Be that as it may, we may take leave to — 


‘ 4 


= hawks, 


[4 i 
< ~~ 
—- 


” 


eaiiece many of Gent eee with 1 
ies of fame and _ history, 
zlingly intelligent, genially witty, and for- 
ably well read. But these admirable and 


a snviable qualities are not in the end those which 


Saas oduce poetry. He has almost said so in his 
dedication: . 
ai -Bullroarers cannot keep up the annual rain, 
_ The water-table of a once green champaign 
- Sinks, will keep on sinking: but why complain? 
, —Against odds, 
: Methods of dry farming may still produce grain. — 
We should be the last to complain; the grain 
- produced by Auden’s dry farming, even the 
occasional patches of corn, make a better harvest 
than the well-irrigated crops of most other culti- 
- yators. Some of these pieces are written in that 
wonderful spoof form that American Creative 
_ Writing teachers call syllabic verse. It consists 
of chopping up a passage of prose into sym- 


irritation at the imposture is quite overcome by 
admiration for the impudent dexterity. In many 
places there is a glib familiarity with the big 


3 metrical lengths; but when Auden does it one’s 
4 
} 
& 


ideas that treads dangerously near to vulgariza-— 


tion. But after all there is nothing like talent; 
and when the deeper springs of poetry fail 
there is no writer who has so much of it to fall 


ey back on as Auden. 
Ted Hughes’s second volume is very much a. 


continuation of his first. Lupercal, like the 


earlier Hawk in the Rain, is much occupied with 


violence; not so much human and historical 

violence as the violence that lurks in all natural 
life. And as before the chosen symbols for it 
' are the more predaceous parts of the animal 

creation—owls, leopards, stoats, weasels, wolves, 
foxes, tomcats, pike, piranha and 
| anaconda; these form the principal population 
of this book. The thrush is not a mellow ousel 
_ fluting in the elm, he is ‘nothing but bounce 
and stab’, dragging some writhing thing out 
é of the lawn. The language is exact and muscular, 
the imagery arresting; and the tendency to a 
. _Hopkins-cum-Dylan-Thomas gobble and infla- 
: “tion, sometimes noticeable in the earlier work, 
Gs now disappeared. There is a monotony in 


; sage eee non of violence, and a sense that 


were not for the presence of others. When 


¥ = ‘human beings do make their appearance here it 


is with dignity and simplicity and a certain 
_ massiveness. This comes not from a personal 
- feeling for the subjects, but from a sense of the 
mass and dignity of a human existence as such. 
The blue-faced old colonel is not made into an 
_ easy figure of fun; he is compared to the last 
f English wolf, or the last sturgeon of the Thames. 
And the violence and the humanity are put in 
their right relation in what is to me the best 
_ Poem in the book—‘ A Woman Unconscious *: 


___. And though bomb be matched against bomb, 
- Though all mankind wince out and. nothing 
’ endure— ma 

_ Earth gone in an instant flare— os 
_ Did a lesser death come 


< 
f 


| = eet ob: ‘Onto the white hospital bed IE 


~ Where one, numb beyond her last of sense, 
eck ysed her eyes on the world’s evidence 
| into epee sank her head. 


Beet this Biecay in Ted Hughes’s workeit it 


those of a man of vigorous sense and 


- generous feeling. These, combined with his 
are as usual natural gifts of language, hold out great promise. 


This is not an ingratiating book of poems, but 
it is one to be admired. 


GraHAM HouGcH 


The New Cambridge Modern History 
Vol. X: The Zenith of European Power, 
1830-1870. Edited by J. P. T. Bury. 
Cambridge. 40s. 


This is the freshest and most imaginative 
volume of The New Cambridge Modern History 
that has yet appeared. For once chapters on 
art and literature (by Nikolaus Pevsner and 
Erich Heller) are more than a catalogue of 
names connected by platitudes. Perhaps its suc- 
cess as a portrait of an age is due in some 
degree to the coherence of the relatively short 
period covered. ‘The Zenith of European 
Power’ is more than a catchword; it expresses 
the sense of confident progress, grounded on 
technical superiority, which middle-class Euro- 
peans of the mid-nineteenth century liked to 
put forward—most vividly, perhaps, in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851—as the dominant 
feature of their age. After 1870, in spite of 
even more explosive expansiveness, the zenith 
was passed, and the old sense of security gave 
way to fin de siecle malaise. Therefore, as the 
editor wisely points out, the theme of the present 
volume is as much ‘the closing of an old era’ 
as ‘the opening of a new one’. The death or 
retirement of statesmen such as Metternich, 
Guizot, and Palmerston broke the threads of 


continuity; the Bismarcks, the Cavours, the 


Gorchakovs, the Louis Napoleons, who 
manoeuvred for position in the decade before 
1870, belonged to another world. After 1857, 
in the words of Professor Gordon Craig, there 
was ‘no great political force irretrievably com- 


mitted to the preservation of things as they 


stood ’, 

Nevertheless it would be an inadequate 
and one-sided view of the age if it reflected 
only its sense of confident progress. 
Samuel Smiles preached the self-satisfied syn- 
thesis of success, Alexander Herzen declared that 
‘universal grief’, ‘the consciousness of moral 
helplessness ’, was ‘ the supreme characteristic of 
our times’. Not the least merit of Mr. Bury’s 
volume—different in this from the ordinary run 
of history textbooks—is that it gives us both 
sides, thus bringing out the tensions of mid- 
Victorian society. There is, it is true, no chapter 
dealing specifically with social: problems; but 
the hideous grimness of nineteenth-century life 
is never pushed out of sight behind the pre- 
tentious town halls which are its monument. 
Tennyson, writes Professor Heller, ‘ gave poetic 
decorum to an undecorous world’. Nor should 
we suppose that science, which*created the slag- 
heap and polluted the industrial centres, was 
doing much as yet to improve conditions. 
“Practice lagged far behind theory’; hospitals 
were ‘appalling places’; mortality in surgical 


~ cases was still ‘of the order of 50 per cent.’. 


Only after 1870 were significant improvements 
achieved by science. 

The weakness of the volume (as, indeed, of 
the whole undertaking) lies in the fact that it 
remains a series of separate chapters and essays, 
many workaday, a few brilliant. The result is 


- 


‘imperial — 


on Latin America) are uncommonly welcome, 
_ the fact remains that the challenge to think 


historical tradition, no iancuaee of their own, 


While | 


_ spent fifty-one days on it, and considering the 


tous importance of the transfer of Bri 
interests from the ‘Atlantic’ toy ct 
Indian Ocean; but the way in which, | 
consequence, Anglo-Russian relationships i in 
Near East (competently dealt with by | 
Crawley and Miss Ramm) were linked with — 
those in India’s outposts, | Afghanistan and 
Persia, is passed over in silence, as is the inter- 
play of Russian and British ambitions in the — 
Pacific. This interplay between regions and co 
tinents, the global ramifications of policy, is the 
stuff of world- history; and the basic criticism 
of the new Cambridge histories is that, under 2 
estimating the differences between Acton’s day 
and our own, they have failed to advance from | q 
European to global dimensions. For all its 
merits, this volume remains European history 
with extensions; and though the extensions (for — 
example, Professor Humphreys’s lucid chapter 


again in universal terms of reference has only 
to a limited extent been met. 
, GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


The Pleasures of Exile. By George 
Lamming. Michael Joseph. 21s. — 
Mr. George Lamming, the author of three — 
novels; is one of the group of.twelve West 
Indian writers who, according to him, have pro- — 
duced some fifty books in the last decade. Thess 
appearance of writers of imaginative works in 
English among the West Indians is a strange _ 
development; and Mr. Lamming has some 
reason for asking us to stand back in amaze- 
ment as we consider that these descendants of 
slaves from all over the world, with no long” ; 


and no audience in their own countries of any ! 
magnitude, have accomplished so much. It is — 
only in exile that they can find an audience and 
publishers for their elaborations on ‘ peasant — 
themes’; and these are the pleasures of exile, — 
which compensate for the discomforts of a cold 
climate and the vague menace of the streets to 
the Negro after Notting Hill. 

These thoughts could have been the tars for 2 q 
an interesting short essay; and there might have — 
been material for a second essay in Mr. Lam-— 
ming’s notion that the West Indians, because of © 
their total severance from ancestral traditions, 
can be considered the most typical of all — 
colonials, and that this colonial status impinges 
on their exiled administrators. But Mr. Lam- — 
ming has not written these essays; instead he ha . 
gone to one of the most dangerous contemporar 
models for a young writer, Mr. Colin Wilsor 
and written an untidy, repetitive, careless book — 

‘at white heat’; the dates at the end tell us he 


great chunks excerpted from other books and his — 
own earlier travel diaries, this is rather a long 
time. In so far as fing book has a wae aaa } 


is to aa a patalidl Bethe eh E: 
eo and the colonist and colonial. Prob: 


disturbed backgrounds ’. 


in particular, abe ihe tate was absent ae aeay 
long periéds: in many cases’, which fits in 
certain theories. On the oiaer hand 30 per 
. of the subjects came from ‘ apparently un- 
This, however, as Mr. 


dy “Westwood would agree, does not help us. much 


UAE 
mee fy 


a Poort; written and pretentious book 
leged writer, poor, young, auto- 


ices than the accomplishment, 


d treated as inherently inferior, it is surely 
ferable that sina ‘same standards should be 
ied to th 
ting in the same Sic 
GEOFFREY GORER 


; pean Py 30s. 


on homosexuality, was invited by the British 


Social Biology. Council to carry out a detailed - 


investigation into the lives and practices of a 
sample of homosexuals. The sampling problem 
I this context ‘presents obvious difficulties, and 
he wisely decided against a large-scale postal 
questionnaire: where, after all, could he get the 
iddresses? He decided in favour of a limited 


number of long interviews and persuaded 127. 
confessed homosexuals to. submit to ‘cross- 
questioning. This book reports the results. His . 


subjects were remarkably frank and the statistics 
are considerably enlivened by revealing quota- 
tions. It probably gives a fuller picture of homo- 
sexual life than has ever been given before. We 
are told where they meet, what they do, and 
‘where they do it. The facts are given with a 
minimum of comment, though the author can- 
not refrain from noting the undesirable effects of 
public and legal condemnation. 

The main result of reading it is to ‘remove 


such stereotypes and myths as still linger in the’ 
‘mind. To begin with there is the variety. The - 


notion that the ‘ pansy’ is the typical homo- 
sexual i is quite wrong; in fact the majority of the 
‘subjects of this research were inclined to despise _ 
him. Homosexuals are to be found in all walks — 


of lifes they are of all shapes and sizes, and they 
vary in their predilections—a substantial num-— 


ber would not dream of. performing what has 
been euphemistically called ‘the full offence’. 

The research confirms the findings of other 
on that consenting adults do not 


The cee of Prcmishnaty is not com- 
stained; aEy hapa relationships 


n she was leaving the Cities of the 
far they differ in this from hetero- 


omosexuals prefer their own kind, 
sham, who is. reported as hold- — 


the. aukessed are. to be pesca for ne 


Westwood, ‘who has already written a book - 


of 
ielinot help hooking suid, like 


; in the absence of a control group. It must be 
placed ° in, —" “dilemma when admitted that the men who courageously took 


part in the research seem to be a pretty harmless 


- 


- 


are so much more sensible. 


lot, and one cannot but hope that Mr. West- 


d. It is easy and tempting to -wood’s next assignment will be to find out why 
to be kind, to praise the 
to ~ 


some people are so violently hostile to them in 
this country, and why the Danes and the Dutch 


W. J. H. Sprott 


The Curse of the Misbegotten ; 

By Crosswell Bowen. Hart-Davis. 25s. 
Eugene O'Neill and the Tragic Tension 

By Doris V. Falk. Mark Paterson. 36s. 
Can O’Neill be dismissed by rewriting his name 
One’Ill? There have certainly been influential 
critical attempts to do so and no one can pre- 
tend they lack plentiful pathological material. 
O’Neill is nearly as eminent a case-history as 
he is a playwright. After his death in 1953 it 
seemed for a while that morbidity had won the 
day. His reputation was eclipsed by the rising 


stars of Arthur Miller and, particularly, Ten- 


nessee Williams, both of whom owe him more 


‘than has been acknowledged as a mediator 


understanding 


between Strindberg and Ibsen and contem- 
porary American drama, But a revival of his 
theatrical fortunes in New York and_ the 
London prodmctions of The Iceman Cometh, 
Long Day's fourney into Night and A Moon 
for the Misbegotten put O’Neill back in his 
rightful place among the American big. names. 
The appearance here of two new books, both 


- of American origin, is another sign of this 


resurgence of interest in the man and his work. 
Miss Falk offers psycho-analytical first-aid to 
the plays, Mr. Bowen an 


-omnium gatherum of biographical and anec- 


dotal material. Miss Falk’s thesis is over- 
enthusiastic. ‘O’Neill knew, of course, the 


general outlines of Freudian theory, but his 


imagination was stimulated most by the work 
of Jung’. For this statement she can provide 
little direct evidence. O’Neill once protested that 
critics read too damn much Freud into his work. 
T am afraid he would say that Miss Falk reads 


too damn much Jung. The clear fact is that 


although O’Neill had strong temperamental and 
artistic affinities with Strindberg his drama 
came out of the drama of his own chaotic life 
more than from either literature or the influence 


of any school of psycho-analytical thinking. The 


_ final plays, in particular, are largely autobio- 


graphical, and they are some of his best work. 


That is not to say that psycho-analysis may not 


= 1a n als tell. Finally we note that the — 
Ah 


itself interpret his case and his work, but in 
doing so it will have to take Freudian account 
of O’Neill’s preoccupation with sex and his 
attitude to what he considered civilization’s dis- 
tortion and frustration of sex. 

Mr Bowen is certainly concerned with the 
biographical facts but, despite a somewhat 
- melodramatic title, he has not really found in 


homosexuality i is a proselytis- _ these a significant personal pattern. Or if he has 


“he has lost it again ina lengthy piece of report- 


, the research throws — = of a shocking family history, The illumina- 
: ae 


Papityss 


‘more of - Mr. 


American flags for blankets—an eat 
achieves almost symbolic status in the 
imagination. At the other end of a long 
O’Neill’s artistic obstinacy—his middle 
was Gladstone and they called him ‘Ego 
school—flashes out in the story of the actor 


The Iceman Cometh who remarked in rehearsal _ 


that the same point was made eighteen times, — 
to which O’Neill retorted ‘I intended it to be 
repeated eighteen times! ’ os 


Perhaps the definitive work on O'Neill j is. yet 


to come. When it does it will have to decide 
whether a havoc-stricken life issued in any-— 
thing more than self-dramatizing despair. On 
the evidence of the final plays one feels that it 
did, that there is profoundly moving substance 
in his recurring appeal to ‘the right kind of 
What has not yet emerged, for all the 
sympathy and praise, is the right kind of pity 
for O'Neill himself. 

Roy WALKER © 


Life’s Long Journey 


By ieeanieths Walker. Gollancz. 216, 
One may be in sympathy with the aim of this 


‘book, and one may agree with its general argu- 


ment, while doubting if the author—distin- 
guished surgeon and scientist as well as writer 
—has considered carefully enough what public 
he wishes to reach. Mr. Walker believes that 
evolution is purposive (he does not consider the 
point of view of those, like D. H. Lawrence, 
who doubt if it is real) and that mankind’s 
future depends upon the primacy of the peren- 
nial religious over the nineteenth-century scien- 
tific attitude of mind. He has massive support 
for his case, and he can quote and illustrate 
with great deftness. He is also courageous: 
Although such a statement sounds heartless, the 
discovery of a simple and effective method of 
birth-control would be of far greater service to 
mankind at the present time than the discovery 
of a cure for cancer. 
But in a book of only 185 pages, by such a 
learned author, it seems a pity that there should 
be so much of this sort of thing: 
An even more serious objection to it [the theory 
that life reached the earth ‘as a space immi- 
grant, travelling here by meteorite’] is that 
meteorites become incandescent with heat when 
they meet the resistance of the earth and a 
meteorite’s passengers would inevitably be roasted. 
This, like many of the pre-historical passages, 
seems to call for illustration by Walt Disney. 
The book ends with a reference to Gurdijieff’s 
formulation of ‘knowing’ and ‘ being’ and his 
criticism that modern man’s ‘knowing’ has 
disastrously outstripped his ‘ being ’. Here again, 
one can only applaud Mr. Walker’s deft intro- 
duction of the formula; but there is, perhaps, a 
danger. The reader who has gulped down the 
chapters of potted planetary history, with their 
fascinating vistas of geology and biology, may 
well be seduced into swallowing Gurdjieff with 
equal facility and in the complacent conviction 
that he now ‘knows’ all about it. Meanwhile, 
there will be other readers who would willingly 
sacrifice the potted science in order to have 
Walker’s interpretations of the 
Vedanta or Boehme or Whitehead or Gurdjieff. 
RICHARD REES 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
The Ring of Truth 


AFTER FOUR WEEKS of purposive viewing I find 
that documentary television begins to sort itself, 
for me, into three main types of programme and 
that, whereas the programmes in two of the 
groups can nearly always be relied on to provide 
something worth seeing, those in the third are 
more varying in their merits. 

The items I sit down to watch with the 
keenest anticipation of pleasure are those that 
report events as they happen in the world out- 
side the studios, whether the raw material 1s 
news in the newspaper sense or, more often, an 
event organized for its own audience which the 
television cameras relay to a very much larger 
audience. It is this, as it were, passive transmis- 
sion of what goes on, precluding any arrange- 
ment of the raw material, that is to me, as to 
many, the essence of television. 

The B.B.C. seems to have solved almost every 
technical problem encountered in this category 
of broadcast, and their coverage of the Inter- 
national Horse Show in London throughout last 
week was a first-rate example of their mastery of 
one important part of it, the sporting occasion. 
Sufficient cameras to provide a variety of views, 
a knowledgeable commentator like Dorian 


Williams to explain the bits you are not sure 
about (and to keep quiet when all is obvious), 
a producer who can maintain interest by switch- 
ing from camera to camera but is not trying to 
be too ambitious—and I for one find it all too 
easy to become totally engrossed. 


From the programme to mark the tercentenary of 
the Royal Society: Professor E. N. da C. Andrade, 
F.R.S., with Robert Boyle’s air-pump— 


—study of a mould; an illustration from Robert 
Hooke’s Micrographia— 


Two scenes from the film on the recent U.S. Democratic Convention in Los Angeles shown in ‘Panorama’: 
bandsmen in a parade supporting Adlai Stevenson, and some of the hostesses, the ‘ Golden Girls’ 


My second preference, in terms of anticipated 
satisfaction, is for the filmed or otherwise 
recorded material. Its impact is obviously not as 
great as the live broadcast’s but there are the 
compensations which skilled editing can give. 
‘ Panorama’s’ report (July 18) of the highlights 
of the Democratic Convention in Los Angeles 
set a standard by which programmes in this 
category will be judged for a long time to come. 
It also showed their limitations. For example, 
by the Monday evening when the programme 
went out we knew who had won the Democratic 
nomination. The knowledge inevitably dulled all 
sense of topicality and participation. 

In the same general class of recorded action 
the second in the ‘Travellers’ Tales’ series, 
‘Hunters on Spitzbergen’ (July 20) admirably 


Oe £8 a s 
—Professor C. F, A, Pantin, F.R.S., holding a model 
of a polio virus— 
Photographs: Fohn Cura 


—and the first effective microscope, made by Robert 
Hooke 


demonstrated the need for absolute truth in 
both the filming and the cutting if this type of 
presentation is to retain our serious interest. 
There was no attempt, as there might have been, 
to burke the harshness of the methods used to 
trap and kill the Arctic animals for their skins. 
This, we felt, was how it was and, though we 
may not have liked the cruelty of the killing, 
we were grateful for the ring of truth that the 
film had. 

The same clear ring was heard during the 
showing of ‘ Sabotage’ (July 22), the story of 
the Danish resistance during the German occu- 
pation. Much of it was filmed by Danish 
cameramen behind the Nazis’ backs, and one 
can only wonder at the intrepidity of men who 
not only engage in sabotage but take a camera 
along to record it. These war films keep turning 
up, and personally I hope they will continue to, 
aware as I am of the deduction that can be 
made from such an admission. 

The third group of programmes, and the one 
that provides, perhaps for obvious reasons, the 
highest proportion of disappointments, contains 
all those items that are staged in the studio, 
usually but not invariably with scripts and 
rehearsals, and usually transmitted live but 
sometimes recorded. It may seem unwise to 
group together programmes that range from the 
learned expositions’ of specialists, through the 
various types of interview to the panel guessing- 
games. Yet, worthy or silly, they have this in 
common: they are all, unlike the others men- 
tioned above, contrived for the sole purpose of 
giving interest and enjoyment to viewers. 

This being so, it seems strange that they 
should so often lack just those qualities, ‘ Stanley 
Kramer, a Film Profile’ (July 19) lacked them, 
for me. The reason, I think, was that the three 
questioners, Robert Robinson, Alan Brien, and 
Derek Hill, were hard put to it to find any 
points of real disagreement with Kramer’s 
technique and purpose. Those they chose were 
too superficial to justify serious discussion, and 
Kramer had no trouble at all in dealing with 
them. Here, surely, was a programme that had 
been inadequately planned and thought out. 

The same cannot’ be said of the ‘Royal 
Society Tercentenary’ programme (July 19), It 
was Planned down to the last vacuum pump 
and similar seventeenth-century experimental 
device, but planning could not save it from 
extreme dullness. It was, I take it, an act of 
homage to the founders of the Royal Society. 
Let us leave it at that. 

PETER POUND 
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Deserving of Praise 


WitH Henry V, Mr. Peter Dews 
had a problem on his hands. This 
was how to give the first half 
sufficient drive and cohesion to carry 
our interest on to Agincourt. The 
entire play has been well said to 
consist of only a siege, a battle, 
and a light love scene, and of these 
ingredients only the first occurs in 
“Signs of War’ which was pre- 
sented on July 21. Nor, with Falstaff 
now deceased, does the comedy in 
itself remain all-engrossing. In any 
case, Mr. Dews made some of his 
most ruthless excisions with the 
humorous interludes. The gain in 
pace and integration amply repaid 
this bold and probably not univers- 
ally popular decision. 

With the ground cleared of the 
comedic underbrush, the producer 
was free to concentrate on the 
historical pageantry. Composing his 
play in a series of tableau-like 
scenes, he obtained fluidity by his 
discreet use of the Chorus (very well spoken by 
Mr. William Squire.) Drafting an additional 
character in the play, he was able to set the next 
scene even as the last was being cleared. Since 
I personally find the Chorus at the best of times 
somewhat intrusive I have nothing but praise 
for the producer’s device. 

He was as inventive, too, in the visual arrange- 
ment of his crowds, never letting the eye tire 
but forever finding a fresh grouping. He thus 
disposed of them in horizontal masses, as a 
frieze against the walls of Harfleur and, most 
memorably, dwarfed from above while Henry 
parleyed with the Governor of the town. And 
always he kept the King as the centre of his 
picture. For even when thus seen so disad- 
vantageously, his head craned back to call up to 
the ramparts, it is Henry who holds a fascination 
for us. This fascination lies, I suggest, in the 
quality of the heroism of the king. Henry V is 


Henry V, with pants) Angela Baddeley as Mistress 
Cooper as Pistol; (seated, left to right) 
y Harley as the Boy, 
eons Gostelow as Bardolph; (front) Dane Howell as 


ckly, George A. 
Da David Andrews as Nym, Timoth 


Falstaff’s Page 


Scene from My Flesh, My Blood on July 24: 
Sunday tea with, at the head of the table, John Barrie as Rafe Crompton, 
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the father 


treated more entirely in the heroic mould than 
any other Shakespearean character. Such heroic 
stature on its own would be hardly sufficient to 
win our admiration: indeed the strong man 
per se is much suspect by us today. 

But Henry has one quality which makes him 
irresistible to us. He is a monarch and hero who 
yet possesses the common touch. His sympathies 
are instinctively with his subjects; he is capable 
of wandering freely among them and appreciat- 
ing their feelings on the eve of battle, as earlier 
he had junketed with the riff-raff in Eastcheap. 
These are democratic attributes, and for them 
we forgive and overlook much. 

Mr. Robert Hardy’s Henry is just such a man 
—honest, uncomplicated, straightforward in his 
dealings, but not to be bothered by over-nice 
subtleties of thought or behaviour, the King 
Prince Hal was clearly heir to but graver now, 
possibly a shade too grave. One wonders how 
his courtship of Princess Katherine will 
go. I look forward to seeing how far 
Henry will relax. The pretty pouting Prin- 
cess of Miss Judi Dench should be of 
assistance. 

A query to end on: where did Mr. 
Hardy get the reading, when addressing 
the three traitors, of ‘ dire offences’? This 
loses all the ironic undertones implied in 
the phrase ‘ dear offences’. 

On a lesser level the B.B.C. also deserves 
praise, I think, for consciously attempting 
to break away from the ‘western’ and 
policier stranglehold that has gripped the 
series market for far too long. By using 
thé Royal Canadian Mounted Police it is 
presumably hoped that a public will be 
found for. adventures that, while still 
making bold use of magnificent terrain and 
continuing to depict Man’s struggles 
against the powers of Nature, do not rely 
overmuch on gun-play, thuggery, and the 
horse-chase, splendid though this last can 
be in moderation. 

The first episode of R.C.M.P.: Thin 
Ice (July 12) showed off the new locale to 
great effect, and the immense icy white- 
ness of a Canadian winter was most re- 
freshing after the heat-hazed plains of the 
old Texas Panhandle. Last week’s adven- 
ture, Crash on 21 (July 19), was set in 
a summery, urbanized countryside and 
served fruitfully to show the diversities of 
the subject-matter. Both, however, struck 
me as thin in plot and excitement, 


the Crompton family at 
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although the second in some way 
atoned with some shrewdly observed 
human idiosyncrasies. 

At a pier concert party it: only 
seems fair to relax one’s critical stan- 
dards a trifle. As a consequence I 
feel it proper to do the same for 
television’s Hi, Summer! (July 23). 
In its artless, amateurish way it 
was quite fetching. Unashamedly 
nostalgic, cornily broad-humoured, 
relying on the expected and the 
proven, it nevertheless came up 
with one surrealistic moment when 
it presented the sportsman blazing 
away blood-thirstily with a 12-bors 
at bees which were violating his air 
space. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jnr. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Hallucinations 


‘ GIVE US LIGHT, that, same, we may 
attain to a distortion more accep- 
table than the lunatic’s and call it 
truth’: this comes from a fantastic 
broadcast service listened to by the characters of 
A Resounding Tinkle by N. F. Simpson (Third, 
July 20). Bro and Middie Paradock do not find 
the service surprising or puzzling; but then they 
are not surprised much by the discovery that 
their Uncle Ted, who has travelled all night to 
hear it with them, has also changed his sex. 
They are critical in a bored way when they 
hear a play broadcast in which their own con- 
versation is exactly reproduced except that the 
radio Bro has been trying to get a dinosaur out 
through his garden gate instead of a mere 
elephant. I envy them their calm. 

The play was very amusing but I also found 
it alarming and difficult to understand. Mr. 
Simpson is brilliantly skilful in catching the 
ordinary speech rhythms of ordinary people 
bickering, boring each other, filling in time, or 
being nasty about the neighbours. His dialogue 
runs as smoothly as a conference between cliché 
experts even when his people are considering a 
scheme for supplying eagles with parachutes 
and spectacles. He keeps the movement of the 
talk realistic and platitudinous when his 


interviewer and 


Leslie Crowther (left) as the 
Kenneth Connor as the Colonel in Hi, Summer ! 


3 that the point of the ee is that ; 


nothing particularly unusual or irra- 
keeping a large elephant in a suburban 

1 or swopping it for a small snake if we 
sider our own preoccupations and ruling 
But I suspect that Mr. Simpson 
meant more than that. His Paradocks are not 
_ comfortably monomaniac on their own with odd 
~ little ways like elephant-fancying and serving 
essays for tea. Their homely chatter is an 
attempt to control things by naming them, to 
make some sense out of visiting political can- 
__yassers or door-to-door comedians. The callers 
and the people on the telephone and the radio 

“are just as strange and ordinary as themselves. 

- Alison Leggatt and Deryck Guyler as the irritable 
couple nagged and justified themselves and 
talked. the world into shape with great gusto. 
‘Perhaps one should accept the thing as highly 
, actable farce and trouble no more than the 


aa Paradocks did on hearing themselves. But I am 

_ certain that Mr. Simpson's ‘distortion’ is 

neither lunatic nor trivial, whatever his purpose 
¥ may be. 


Charles Lefeaux’s production of Macbeth 
(Home, July 18) gave us a full text, clearly 
3 spoken and robustly played. The hectic pace of 
~~. the action up to the first murder has always 

made it hard to give Macbeth in performance 
the sensitivity scholars have found in him, and 
: Stephen Miurray’s interpretation 
_. enough made him from the beginning suicidally 

4 clumsy as a conspirator as well as weak and 

_ ~~~. confused beside the clear purpose of an un- 

__-__ usually strong Lady Macbeth (Mary Morris). 
a Pipes, trumpets, and carousing soldiers empha- 
sized the military atmosphere. Indeed the 
conventional effects and music were taken loud 
a and literally. Owls and crickets made themselves 
_—__ very audible, the knocking was thunderous and 

_ the brinded cat mewed thrice. For supernatural 

events electronic music was used—an approach- 


‘= ing whistle for the air-drawn dagger, a mufHled 


heart for Banquo’s ghost, and a persistent 

sinister grumbling for the bubbling cauldron. 

_ More research is needed before sounds of this 
_ kind can be anything but a distracting annoy- 
ance. One can’t help trying to translate them 
ve 8 =atnto meaningful images and the quickest to come 
_ to mind are mechanical and discordant. Every- 
_ thing needed for Macbeth’s dagger and the 
: _ ghost are in the text and the mind of the 
_- haunted man. The dagger-whistle being switched 


tion needed no nudging to raise Banquo and the 
weird sisters; and given storm, darkness can 
always conjure without machinery. Even, if 
research gave us knowledge of the psychological 
a effects produced by new noises I doubt whether 
’ _ they would add anything to Shakespeare. 

Small Brother by Selwyn Jepson (Home, 
July 21) was pleasantly done, reminding me of 


which love, democracy, and the downtrodden 
_ triumphed over bullies and factory organization. 
_ Landing Emergency (Home, July 23) had its 
‘moments of excitement and the business of com- 
a munication between aeroplane and ground 
always suits the medium, but the prepara for 
the crisis took a mighty long time. 
FREDERICK Laws 


~* 


_ THE SPOKEN WORD 


Reports and Prizegiving 


pod RADIO CRITIC, unlike a headmistress, 
is faced with reports and prizegivings 
every week. At times there is nothing 
but tp write ‘ room for improvement ’; >is 


reasonably ~ 


one of those films of the nineteen-thirties in — 


intense drama of a fight ‘against fatigue and 


ae te), 2 ead he SA of not Hivos 
read Mr. White’s book, on which the script was 
based, so I could judge the programme purely as 


radio: and it came out as a conyincing trial — 


of strength between man and bird, a small, 


frustration, which ended in the flight and death 
of the bird and the man’s half-victory. Perhaps 
Mrs. Pain gave too much room to quotation 
in the earlier part of the script; but the general 


_effect was strong, and we had a fine impression 


h 


of the goshawk with its mad marigold eyes, and 
of enormous shadows of flapping wings in the 
cobwebby barn. One wishes that there were more 
original programmes of this power. 

I cannot help feeling that a radio biography 
of Bevan would have been more topical and 
impressive at the moment than a portrait of 
George Lansbury (d. 1940). All the same, ‘ The 
Best-loved Man’ (Home Service, July 17) was 
an effective piece of radio montage. Lansbury’s 
son-in-law, Raymond Postgate, and Anthony 
Smith, between them, gave us a coherent image 
of the Patriarch of Poplar, the ‘ great big man 
who always made one.think of St. Christopher ’, 
the fierce crusader of the Labour Party. Lans- 


‘bury was born eight years after the Great 


Exhibition; and, like a good Victorian, he 
brought religion into politics: we had a bold 
picture of him leading a procession across West- 
minster Bridge, and thumping on the gate of 
Lambeth Palace with a large red cross. He was 
ferociously militant, supported the suffragettes, 


got himself arrested deliberately on occasion, and 


on and off was crude and absurd; the imagina- — 


once led a whole town council to prison to get 
what he wanted—and kept them there till he 
got it. We were told, time and time again, that 
*G.L.’ was a man of extraordinary charm and 
persuasive powers, and he could move an 
audience to tears; but I must say that the 
recordings of ‘his speeches seemed all too tame 
and ineffectual, and to me the most remarkable 
part of the programme was Mrs. Cressall’s 
memories of imprisonment. She deserved an 
“I Remember ’ all to herself. 

Only a fortnight ago I was praising the ‘I 
Remember’ series; and if I quote the latest 
addition (Home Service, July 14), it is to make 
a point of general interest. A minimum com- 
mand of English should be essential to anyone 
who broadcasts. Mr. Goullart was largely un- 
intelligible; ‘and this, as Sir Winston Churchill 
said on another occasion, ‘ is a kind of nonsense 
up with which I will not put’. 

Mr. Goullart talked about the Independent 
Lolos; and talking of the exotic brings me to 
“Korean Poetry and Music’ (Third, July 18). 
“Bless thee Bottom! bless thee! thou art trans- 
lated’. There seems to be a curious mystique, 


a kind of inverted snobbery, about translation, 


and works that are ‘done into English’ are 
received with admiration, when if they were 
merely original they would rightly be ignored. 
But we have only three precious hours a day on 
the Third Programme, and it was, I thought, 
sheer waste to spend half an hour on the mean- 
ingless effusions we heard. It was one of those 
occasions when the Third Programme outdid 
even Miss Gingold and gave us a devastating 
parody of itself. 

No marks at all for those last two pro- 
grammes; but high marks for the second in the 
series ‘Artists at Work’ (Home, July 20). 
The working methods of a composer are 
obviously a ‘ natural’ for a broadcast, and Mr. 


Tristram Cary gave us an intriguing lesson in 


the construction -of electronic music and musique 


-concréte. Construction is indeed the word for 


this intellectual music which can be made up 
of any sound from a heartbeat or a breath to 
the tinkle of a glockenspiel or the crushing of a 


thus offered of widening their experience. 


asard delighted pine reenehecentale: ris 
using the sound of pistol shots, and one o 
most Popular tunes was le galop de la c. 
cassée, inspired by the breakdown of a 1 
cian’s chair); but with — _modern mechanica’ 
devices, with the halving, of reversing, and filte 
ing of sounds, intellectual music has almost un- — 
limited possibilities. It was, however, a relief to. 
hear that Mr. Cary recognized such music as a~ 
craft, not as an art. It may have, at its’ best, 
an arctic beauty, but it is ‘dehumanized; and art 
does not exist without emotion. I hope | we shall 
also have a “feature ’ on the composition of con- 
ventional music. 


JOANNA RICHARDSON. F 
MUSIC - - . 
. Elecetante Music q 
<7, APART FROM THE Glyndebourne Don 
AK Giovanni (Third Programme, July 24), 
broadcast complete, this has been a 
week of bits and pieces on the air. Yet among { 
the programmes broadcast there were one or — 
two of interest, Like my colleague, Miss Joanna — 
Richardson (in her article above), ye thought 
Tristram Cary made some _ good points in 
‘ Artists at Work *. Unlike certain more fanatical — 
practitioners he recognized its limitations and 
declined to admit that the ideal of the extremists, — 
namely the eventual total eleminiation of the ~ 
human interpreter, would really benefit music— — 
which he still thought of as a medium for com- 
munication and therefore requiring at least some _ 
measure of human warmth in order to produce 
its full effect. a ] 
7 


Electronic music opens up. fascinating possi- 
bilities in the realm of pure sound but, like all — 
machine-made things, is apt to become boring . 
after! a certain time because the dehumanized 
plane on which .it™ operates seems too. remote — 
from the sensuous world in which we live and -- 
move and have our being. 

In another talk dealing more or ieee with the 
same subject (Third, July 23), Roberto Gerhard, 
speaking as a ‘traditional’ composer, adopted > 
much the same attitude. The points he made 
were that although the coming of radiophonic 
music implies changes in our’ methods of — 
organizing sound its scope, at the present experi- — 
mental stage, is very limited as it depends too 
much on ‘colour’, which, as the speaker put 
it, ‘has never, in music, been the heart of the 
matter, but only as it were a side-show’. And 
even the colour-range of electronic music is © 
limited and its novelty quickly palls. Both — 
speakers remarked on its lack of ‘warmth’, and — 
Roberto Gerhard expressly referred to the * life- 2 
less quality of synthetic sound’. Musique con- — 
créte, in his view, is more ‘human’; but this — 
is no doubt because it is based on sounds and | 
noises that exist already in nature, however 
much they may be manipulated, whereas elec- 
tronic music is produced by artificially induced — 
electronic frequencies. : seu 

‘Incidentally, it will be interestiag to see how — 
the Promenade Concert audience will react on — 
August 8, when Stockhausen’s Gesang 
Jiinglinge has its first public hearing in 
country. It is in any case wholly to the credi 
of the organizers of these concerts that a 
garde works of this kind are this year 
included in the scheme, and Pror 
ought to be grateful to have the oppo , 


Nobody could have been less ava 
than the late Sir Hubert Parry (1848-1 
like many composers at that time, was 
in his orchestral works at. brie 1 
oe of Saha 


In ais Rome 


ore orchestra 


« 


_ markable repertory of songs — 
e in the fifteenth century will doubt- 
remain for many years relatively unknown — 
as the music-lover of today is concerned. 


le, since the ‘kind of ensemble needed for 
rmances cannot be found in more than half 
zen places in the world. In the Burgundian 
ire of Philip the Good and Charles the 
vocal and instrumental ensembles were 
plentiful; they were common also in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and England. There was 
thing fixed or inflexible about these groups. 
he songs and dances rarely specified particular | 
ices or instruments, though these can often 
ced from the character or tessitura of 
se igonetigle 


Revaaling Eveapins < 
Sometimes the exceptions are revealing, as 
when one of the Escorial manuscripts reminds 
us that Fontaine’s three-part rondeau ‘ J’ayme 
bien celui qui s’en va’ needs a contra tenor 
trompette, probably related to our tenor trom- 
bone, like the trumpetta mentioned in an ‘ Ave 
virgo” by Jean Franchois de Gembloux. The 
juxtaposition of brass instruments and a solo 
voice may seem strange, but this effect was much 
admired and frequently used by composers from 
Dufay to Josquin. One of the most striking 
features of tenor and contratenor parts is their 
tendency to leap back and forth amongst the 
notes of the harmonic series, especially the 
octave, fifth, fourth, and major third. Some- 
times a “brassy” part of this nature is combined 
ver ly and resourcefully with a more 
owing, lyrical line, and it is tempting 
a stringed instrument or woodwind 


the prevailing ‘characteristics of art- 
in the early Renaissance was subtlety, and 
seen or sensed in the musico-poetical 
ae scoring implied by the music or © 
and in the texts themselves. 
rtray, a lover’s confusion in 
je mesfait’ by writing each 
parts in a different rhythm, 
le makes a visible point to his — 
; fay perdu mon espincel’ by | 
ves completely blank. 
subtleties the most im- 


Caaind ponplee, 


fees 


i “Tie: IMMENSELY RICH and re-_ 3 


i S regrettable, but for the time being in-— 


ning with the trompette and softening—_ 
to me extent Geonimng——the disjunct — 


compositions = tea is no oaks ‘a Parry, 
on the academic and pedagogic plane, and 


Hereford, at a especially i in his writings about music, played an 


important part in bringing about the musical 
renaissance in England and prepared the way 


ned for the new English school in which men like 


- Vaughan Williams, John Ireland, Arnold Bax, 


ne style. of choral ‘writing, and others were the pioneers who got English 


By DENIS STEVENS 


vueil’ spells out the name Caterine Dufay, the 
mame of Robin Verel appears in ‘Rendre me 


_ vieng’ by Binchois, while Jacqueline d’Hacque-. 


ville (inamorata of Busnois) is mentioned twice 


_ in that master’s songs by means of an acrostic, 


‘and twice more by punning first lines: ‘ Ja que 
lui ne si attende’ and ‘Ha que ville et 
abhominable’. Of a decidedly less complimen- 
tary nature is the acrostic in a love-song by 
Hugo de Lantins, ‘ Plaindre m’estuet’, which 
yields ‘ Putain de merde’. © 

Although the norm in song texture was three- 
part harmony, the idea of one voice accom- 
panied by two instruments is perhaps too re- 
stricted. Five or six instruments might easily 


take part, with a recorder doubling the voice 


line at the upper octave, and a mixture of 


strings (bowed and plucked), woodwind, and 


_ brass on the lower lines. A Flemish tapestry of 
the late fifteenth century shows just such a 
group, with viol, shawm, harp, and lute; illumi- 
nated copies of ‘Le Roman de la Rose also con- 
tain plausible representations of concerts both 
indoor and outdoor. Artists cannot always be 
relied on to draw or paint with absolute 
accuracy the musical scenes in which they appear 
to delight. In many instances the appeal of the 
instruments, their shapes and grouping, their 
manifold possibilities as artistic rather than 


musical media result in pictures and miniatures _ 


that are certainly imaginative but hardly prac- 
tical. The ‘ orchestra of ladies’ in the Grenoble 
copy of Martin Le Franc’s Champion des Dames 
would almost certainly make a somewhat pecu- 
liar noise, and the same might be said of the 


vast and heterogeneous collections of instru- 
mentalists in certain German allegorical paint- 


ings. 
Jean Régnier’s Lament 

Poets, like artists, have their licence, and it 
is probably unwise to place too: much faith in 
the long lists of instruments mentioned in popu- 
lar epics of the day. But it is impossible not to 
sympathize with the unfortunate Jean Régnier 
as he is taken to prison bemoaning the loss of 
his flutes, viols, and regals. Others less secular 
than he were no less adept at forming collec- 
tions of instruments, presumably used for 
musical soirées in which singers also took part. 
Ernoul de Halle, a canon of Cambrai, died in 
1417 leaving a harp, a lute, a gittern, a rebec, 
two viols, and a psaltery. He may not have been 
able to play them a but he would not have 


ra 


% seed to refrain. from imitating his social 


becigainl Sir “Malcolm ano ltt 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra led off in a 
substantial programme than used to be all 
to a Saturday night (a sign of things to com 


and will be sharing the honours this week with — K ; 


Basil Cameron and the London Symphony ~ 
Orchestra. és; 
ROLLo H. MYERS — 


_-Fifteenth- -Century Songs and Dances 


one or the other instrument, usually the harp. 
Noble harpists of the century included Charles 
d’Orléans, his mother Valentine Visconti, the 
Duchesse de Bar, and Charles the Bold. Pope 
Pius II and Ippolita Sforza preferred the lute. 


Banquets at Lille and Bruges 

‘Music’, according to Tinctoris, ‘ increases 
convivial pleasures’, and it certainly did so in 
the well-known banquets at Lille (Oath of the 
Pheasant) in 1454 and at Bruges (wedding of 
the Duke of Burgundy and Margaret of York) 
in 1468. Countless other festive occasions made 
use of music and musicians, and in many in- 
stances the songs and dances are still known 
today. Dances were occasionally made out of — 
the tenor parts of songs rather as Eve was made 
out of Adam: Fontaine’s ‘Sans faire de vous 
departie’ was given a new lease of life in this 
way, though it is doubtful whether the dancers 
knew who had composed the tune. The custom 
was for the tune to be played by the instrument 
lowest in pitch of a group of three, so that the 
two higher instruments might improvise suit- 
ably according to the character of the dance. 
The basse dance was a slow and dignified 
measure, and it was usually followed by a pas 
de Brabant based on exactly the same tune but 
much livelier. Whole collections of basse dance 
melodies were made either in manuscript, like 
the Brussels volume of black pages bearing notes — 
of gold and silver, or in printed form such as 
L’Art et instruction de bien dancer published 
in Paris by Michel de Toulouze. 

The standard group of musicians for dancing 
and feasting may be seen in many a musicians’ 
gallery or balcony in illuminated manuscripts. 
A copy of Froissart in the British Museum con- 
tains a splendid view of dancers and musicians, 
a trio just like the one in the illustration of 
the marriage of Renaud de Montauban (Paris, 
Arsenal Library), or in the Vienna copy of Jean 
de Waurin’s Chronique de Il Angleterre. Un- 
fortunately, fully written out copies of the music 
are almost non-existent, though some idea of 
the style can be gathered from patently instru- 
mental pieces of the ‘ Tuba Gallicalis’ type, and 
of course from the polyphonic settings of the 
basse dance ‘Il Re di Spagna’ by Guglielmus 
and de la Torre. If the flexible and improvisa- 
tory spirit which undoubtedly permeated music 
of the Renaissance can ever be properly re- 
captured, the beauty and variety of these songs 
and dances may at last be appreciated by those 
who hear them and link them with what they 
have seen and read. 


“Payne ia Time a 


eas from page I 56) 


negotiation, and I would not see the need to 


: tion may ie halted: <a the ‘Bhgtinesns Oe tei? be 
but, if this should happen, I feel sure that we 
ould arrange our relations with Europe by 


that he scree, areas of th 
largely in Asia and ie should be 


when it comes to the merging of institutions or 
‘the acceptance of a common authority. One has 


~ only to consider, for instance, that in sending 


_« representatives to Strasbourg more than one 


_ European country has felt obliged, owing to its 
- internal political situation, to adopt a system of 
‘selection especially designed to exclude com- 
munists. I am not concerned to argue whether 
this procedure was necessary—very probably it 
was—but only to point out that majorities con- 
structed on such foundations lose some of their 
democratic authority. In this particular instance 
the result has been to leave large sections of 
radically minded industrial workers virtually 
unrepresented in European assemblies, which 


during most of the period have not faithfully . 


reflected the balance of opinion in the various 
national parliaments. This situation may in due 
course be remedied, but for the time being at 
least it adds an additional hazard to the already 


bold experiment of committing national destinies 


to the vote of collective European bodies. 

Some people may feel that in raising so 
sharply the question of merging the widely 
differing political systems of Britain and her 


European neighbours I am simply setting up an 


Aunt Sally for the pleasure of knocking her 
down. The question of merger, it may be said, 
is not going to arise for a long time and may 
not arise at all. The France of De Gaulle is 
against it, and in any case if we got inside the 
Common Market we could see to it that no such 


NV hd 


Bridge Forum 


By 


THE CONTESTANTS in the fourth 
heat of the inter-county bidding 
competition were Mrs. E. Harrison and Mr. 


Bats all relating to the following hand, held by North 
at love all: 


@Qyi074 ¥5762 @A &KJ3 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Pech) LE) No 1S No | 
yy 2ET ‘No ? ~ 
e(2) 1D No 1S No 
aes No ? : 
 @) 1D No 1S No 
ee 3C, No ? : 
No No ? 2 : 
EO)s— -— _ 3D 
ca.) NO No Dble No 
bay! No ? 


These were the answers adjudged best: 
(1) Four Hearts. South has adopted a strong 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


_ better contract than hearts. 


as G. H. Yarnell (Sussex), and Miss O. Ramus - 
a. and Mr. G. Newton (Lancashire). 
a ry The players began by answering five questions 


rush into quick and drastic decisions. I think, 
moreover, that nothing could be more dangerous 
than to go into the Common Market—if indeed 
the Europeans would accept us—with the un- 


declared intention of reducing supranationalism | 


in Europe to a level which suits Britain.. If 
supranationalism were to fail in Europe owing to 
British manoeuvres the effect on Anglo-Euro- 
pean relations would, I am sure, be lamentable. 
In my view we must base our policy for the 
present on the assumption that the Common 
Market is intended by its European members to 
lead on to something considerably more 
ambitious than inter-governmental co-operation; 
that at the very least it means immediate 
economic discrimination against non-members, 
and the acceptance of a common authority for 
the making of certain economic policy decisions. 
We must: also assume that the powerful and 


rapidly growing bureaucracy of the Community. 


is still convinced that this economic co-ordina- 
tion will inevitably be followed by the creation 
of common political institutions and perhaps 
eventually of full federation. 
This is, therefore, no Aunt Sally but is the 
basis on which we have to determine our policy. 
In doing so we must think, above all, of the 
long-term trends. To base a decision on the 
present attitudes even of such important 
individual leaders as President de Gaulle or Dr. 
Adenauer, or to be too much impressed by 
current statistics, would be a grave mistake. 
Looking well ahead, then, we must surely 


There was a con- 
solation mark for Three Hearts. 


(2) Five Diamonds or Five Clubs. After this 


‘strong raise North has enough to make a slam 


invitation. A control-showing bid in diamonds 
or clubs is best. There was a consolation mark 
for Five Spades. ; ; 

(3) Four Clubs. At this point partner’s inten- 
tions are not clear: he may have a minor two- 
suiter, he may have support for spades, or he 
may have an all-round hand. Im any event 
North has no better bid than to show the sup- 
port for clubs. There was a consolation mark 
for Three Spades. 

(4) Double. Whatever convention is used by 
second hand against an opening Three bid, in 
fourth hand a double should be for a take-out. 
It is a mistake to use some conventional bid such 
as Three No Trumps or Four Clubs to ask for 


-a take-out, as this carries the bidding to the level 


of Four. There was a consolation mark for 
Three Spades. 
(5) No Bid. Having fered his partner to bid, 
North cannot advance beyond Three Hearts. 
Sussex led by 15 points to 11 at this point of 
the ‘quiz’. The players were then asked to bid 
the following hand, dealt by West at love all: 


future, so far from being either parochial or 


qualified to play a part in igs fske 
It seems to me that in the coming Fe 
the establishment of a satisfactory relationship 
between the different continents and between the 
highly industrialized and the more backward 
areas is a far bigger question than the relation-_ / 
ship between the highly industrialized nations of 
Western Europe, and in this field there is surely — q 
going to be ample scope for British energies. 7 
Indeed it will scarcely be necessary for this pur- ; 
pose to look beyond Commonwealth countries. — 
Here the trading links and mobility of capital 
already exist. No question of maintaining ~ 
Imperial Preference or any other form of 
discrimination is involved. Britain should reflect i 
carefully before deciding to translate into con- 
crete terms and into irrevocable decisions the 
generalization that her destiny lies with Europe. 
It is more likely that her future, like her 
past, lies predominantly elsewhere, even though 
her relations with Europe are also likely to be- 
come closer, as has in fact been happening ever 
since the war. , 
It seems to me that this view of Britain’s 


short-sighted, is wider in space and offers 
longer perspectives in time than one which 


“assumes the necessity of a quick decision now — 


Inter-County Bidding Competition—Heat IV 


_ should make some bid ek as Two or Three 


to integrate, on a discriminatory basis, with our — 
immediate neighbours in western Europe.  — 
; —Third Programme. 


yn 


and 1 ERE N@E-REESE 


WEST EAST ~ 
&QJ652 @A94. } 
9654 e ¥KQ9 rAd 
oJ e @AKI64 | 
&QT86 mK 4 ; 


The best contract is Four Spades, the next 
best Three No Trumps. The Sussex pair began: 


. WEST a! EAST 2 
Mrs. Harrison Mr. Yarnell 
No he “1D i> ae 
1S 3NT_ | 
No 


Tr his scored 6 points out of 10. Iti ‘is sitlebied 
that since he has good support for spades East 


For Lanchahire, Hs Sica dgeaetes 
Diamond and raised to Three Spades over 
partner’s One Spade. West could say no more. — 
This contract was rewarded with 4 poin 
ing, sg the winners Pe 21 mons 


eaths of three 
beignets until they are evenly browned, remove 
from the pan, drain on crushed kitchen Paper 


ie “Whip an og aitale stiff and 


pan containing really hot fat to the 
inches, Turn the frizzling 


and serve at once. 


» add. mayonnaise 


1 when mix- 


ther dressings, where the salad — 
a aragan flavour, add it while — 
win choose waxy potatoes | for chip- | 


Iden Wonder, or Arran 
g, roasting, and jacket 
choice you help to preve 
? sogsy and Seemed ‘potato oes 


are. sata aa in peaks. 
g bag round meat and fish dishes. 
nd whirls, pipe in mounds and 
eats: a and bib in the 


make light ete dishes. 
nother way of ae mash’ is Pommes 
tart with Pommes Macaire—which is 


of 


: marked Aromas” 


~ 


h ual is based on a a ‘game played with 
letters seen on car number-plates. Each light is 
Esper Tata from" which three con- 


Sa BeBe 


Potato-salad 


Pipe ; 


_ For extra spiciness, 
_ added. Croquettes are excellent garnishes for 
in small . 
_ cubes, roll in egg and bread crumbs and fry 


eas a Ik, sha "hn arated ee breadcrumbs - 


_ Auto-suggestion—I 


a a ss 
Petre eee ima 
Svea uceeauewudan 


PEER G EC er 
aes 


> Souffié potatoes are made by trimming pota- 


toes into squares, cutting into slicés 4 of an 


inch thick, and cooking in hot fat until they are 
partly. done.. Strain off the fat and plunge into 


le 1 tee fresh hot fat to puff them up. Dry and serve 
‘potato if added too early. at once. 


If you are tired of eather scinsed roast 
potatoes, try Dauphinoise: sliced raw potatoes, 
- cooked in the oven with milk and grated gruyére 
cheese. Chateau potatoes are shaped like large 


ble variety), or a floury — _ olives with a cutter, blanched in hot fat, then 


_ roasted golden brown in butter. Noisette pota- 
toes are similar, but hazel-nut sized. Parisienne 
potatoes are slightly larger and rolled in meat 
glaze before roasting. 

Scalloped potatoes are a delicious, traditional 


_ English recipe. Slice potatoes thinly and pile 


in layers in a greased casserole. Sprinkle with 
chopped onion, salt, pepper, flour, and dot with 
butter. Add milk and cook covered in the oven, 
adding more milk if necessary to prevent dry- 
ness. Finish by browning under the grill. 
curry powder may be 
dinner party dishes. Cut potatoes 
in deep fat. 

Caro A. WRIGHT 


Cauliflower Fritters 
Clean the cauliflower by soaking it head down, 
in a little vinegar and water, or lemon juice 
and water, for half an hour. Cook until it is 
just tender, but unbroken. Separate the sprigs, 
dip them in batter, and deep-fry until they are 


By Fudge 


: Prizes ae the first oe correct Solan: opened): book tokens, 
= eee _ value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


bee post on Pirsig: August 4. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

in the ees top corner. In al] matters connected with the eecepeeeds the 
sa et Editor’ s decor is final ; 


"secutive letters have been omitted. The clues are 
*number-plates ’ grouped according to the number 
of letters in the lights. Each number-plate shows 


_ the omitted leiters and a check-sum formed by 
_- adding what would normally be the clue number to 


the sum of the numerical equivalents (A=1, B=2, 
etc.) of the letters in the light itself. Chambers’s 


_ Twentieth Century Dictionary (Mid-century Ver- 
_ sion) has been used as the authority for spellings. 


: CLUES. 
2 letters fe ; 
APJ 67+ UIJ 29 ¥LO-79 
3 letters 
ILG 46 LOH 38 PKI 34 
" PSH 93 REK 61 XAL 86 
4 letters 
AGA 76 BKI 87 DRI 58 
EME 53 FWA 50 KHD 83 
KOI 78 LLU 65 LSK 49 
MHO 66 MSE 64 RSL 44 
XWE 44 AY, Oo) 


they are crisp. 


ee the potato mixture. Drop spoonfuls — 


— Shopping ie? (Hams Se 


eh ci Jam 


Take 2 Ib. of cherries, } pint of cold water, a nd 
1 Ib. of picked red currants, bring to the b 
and simmer for twenty minutes, Add 3 Ib. | 
loaf sugar, and stir over a low heat until the 
sugar is dissolved. Bring to the boil and cook 
rapidly for ten minutes to set. 


— Shopping List’ (Home Service) — 


Notes on Contributors 


Rt. Hon. KENNETH, YOUNGER (page 135): | 
Director-General, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs; Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1950-51 4 

IvaAN Morris (page 137): 
turned from Japan; author of Nationalism 
and the Right Wing in fapan — 


C. J. Hamson (page 143): Professor of - 


ANNE WILD 


has recently re- | — 


Comparative Law, Cambridge University; — 


Barrister-at-Law; Bencher of Gray’s Inn; 
author of Law Reform and Law Making 
IAN NAIRN (page 145): assistant editor, The 
Architectural Review; author of Outrage | 
and Counter-Attack against Subto pia 
F. T. PRINCE (page 148): Professor of Eng- 
lish, Southampton University; author of } 
The Italian Element in Milton’s Verse, ete. 
A. R. UBBELOHDE, F.R.S. (page 152): Profes- 
sor of Thermodynamics, Imperial College, | 
London; author of Man and Energy, etc. | 
R. HANBURY BROWN, F.R.S. (page 154): Pro- | 
fessor of Radio Astronomy, Manchester 
University; author (with A. C. B. Lovell) 
of Exploration of Space by Radio 


DENIS STEVENS (page 165): 
_ and conductor; Secretary of the Plainsong 
and Mediaeval Music Society 


SD letters a 
BSC 68 CHF 95 DID. 71 DSP 88 
ECD 80 EWB 55 IOI 46 LYS 64 
MEK 70 MSM 41 NDM 52. NGH 93 
NWI 123... OLA 76 PMU 77 QUH 63 
RDV 44°) TSK 119 VEL 122 _ VIG 58 - 
WBA 112 
6 letters 
ACH 92 CTI 99 GEO 73 MBF 118 
SB. Ot 15). YUN 36 YSM 74 
7 letters “ 
CHW 111 ZVO 119 
‘8 letters 
CHD 83 

Solution of No. 1,572 
Ist prize: . Thomas Warner (Ashford); 2nd prize: 


C. O, Butcher (London, E.4); 3rd prize: B. Mellor 
(Newport). 


musicologist | 
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» No ‘matter what your position or prospects 
‘. a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
r You can obtain a London University Degree 
tw without attending the University: itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
Wwe (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
al 100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
. - Gourses have enabled thousands of men and 
. : women to graduate and thereby raise their 
‘ status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
cars, € tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. 
i LL.B.. Director of Studies, Dept. FES85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


GENERAL CERT. 
| OF EDUCATION 


THEKEY TOSUCCESS& SECURITY 


: y Essential to success in any walk of life! 
_ Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
4 General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
. “NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
| choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
} announced big extension of subjects 
x gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. 
SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 


- once you KNOW-HOW — 


oY guineas—17 -guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
cheques. obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and stories. 

You, also, can profit from... . the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints. . the 
free subscription to THE WRITER . . . the 
‘bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias . . the No Sales-No Fees 
training Yes, you can benefit from the 
years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 

By sending for the FREE (D.N.)‘* Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has‘already gained 81 guineas. 
Send now for your copy. ; There is no obligation. 


B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


of Enelish 


You are Judged by the Way 


You Speak and Write 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. 

Many students say that the Effective 
English Gourse is the best investment 
they have ever made. The tuition is so 
planned that you gain noticeable improvement 
within « few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z|391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, ** Word Mastery.”” 

Don't delay. Write for this interesting 


booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


‘COLLEGE 


founded 1887, successfully prepares, students for: — 


General Certificate | 


of Education 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; Teadeas Oxfori . 
Cambridge, Northern, and ail other Boards. 


University of London > 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mu 


Law, and many other examinatior 
Private Study Courses ‘are given in Languages 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &e. 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Rea 
instalments. Free re- -preparation ir 


‘@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Cours o 
Tutors, and tees, post free from the Registrar, 


Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 


ne Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
be Y Personal advice on request. 

p Write today. School of Careers, Dept. 266. 
<; (29-31, Wright's Lane, London, W.8. 
fh “NO PASS—NO FEE” 

a 


See “School of Careers 


ie NEW 


- : 
ss WURLITZER 


‘2 — SPINETTE 
ORGAN 


Egypt and Syria offer you an incomparable | 


wealth of holiday experiences. They invite you 


to enjoy the breath-taking splendours of the ancient 
world side by side with the luxuries of modern 


civilisation. After a wonderful day's 


sight-seeing you can relax on sun-drenched 


beaches under the clear blue skies or linger 


over a first-class dinner at one of the 


fabulous hotels. = 
Full information from: 


Mr. Khalid Azmy, ; = 
Counsellor 


Diplomatic Mission of the United Arab Republic, 


(Tourist Section), , 


75 South Audley Street, London, W.1. 


. 


_ Telephone: GROsvenor 2401. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE FF 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan Colicge modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and — 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex-— 
ternal endow University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and Commercial 
exams.: for professional exams, in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship, and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S$.M.A., Inst. of Export, ctc 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. - 4 
- MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 5 


“a 


payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on. 
request. mentioning exam. or subject in 7 
which interested to the Secretary (DI/1 


ETROPOLITAN COLLEG 


T. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 — 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 


Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled fo SPEAK the words 
you require, and MAKE YOURSELF 
_ READILY UNDERSTOOD  & 
’ (DEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5/- each 
Write to the publishers for list 
post free on request 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 


Bei! ‘ | To TEMPLE WRIGHT LIMITED 


2a, Oakford Road, London, N.W.5 
| . GULliver 7212 


Send details: Keyboard Organs |_| 
Chord Organs Electronic Piano [| | 
Rhythmic Metronome [_! - | 


01 a ar ncn aa 


PICASSO 


. Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 


TILL SEPTEMBER 18 
Weekdays 10—8; Suns. 2—8 


ADMISSION 3/6: 
(Note late openings daily) 


~ BACON = 


SHAKESPEARE 


in the August issue of 


FUTURE 


buy it now frome 
W. H. SMITH or you 


"Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the Bateh Scudcastinia Corporation at 35 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LIsTENER, 35 ee High Si eg W.1.—July 28, 1960 
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PAST and 


local newsagent 26 


13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, £.€.1 


TI wish 
vf could | 
PAINT’ 


Six famous artists will 
teach you Water Colour 
by post. The Course is 
sheer joy, easy, inex- 
pensive. One of my 
pupils held an Exhibi- ' 
tion of Water Colours he had ScSiaee rin, 
his lessons» It was financially successful an¢ 
received enthuSiastically by Press and Publi : 
alike. Courses available for absolute Beginne 
and Advanced Students wishing to take 
Water Colour, Humorous drawing, Ill 

tion, etc. The free illustrated Broch 
shows how you can learn to draw and pains 
Write today. ’ 


THE PRESS ART SCI 
(Dept. TL81) Tudor Hall, 


